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LETTERS FROM OLD FRIENDS OF 
THE RURAL WORLD. 





A few weeks ago, the Rural Wore 
expressed a wish to know who is its 
oldest subscriber. Only six replies 
were received, but they were weil 
worth receiving and reading. They 
are published at this time for their 
general interest and for their possible 
encouragement to other old-time 
readers who may have hesitated to 
respond to the call. 

Of the six who kindly answered the 
enquiry, it is evident that the “Idyll” 
of the Home Circle has been a sub- 
scriber for the longest time—45 years. 
Next in order is Mr. Jacob Faith, 35 
years; Mr. Robinson, 30 years, and 
Mr. Hutchinson, 29 years. In the case 
of Mrs. Wren and “Sallie,” the years 
as a subscriber cannot be estimated 
on the same basis, as their letters re- 
fer to their acquaintance with the 
Rural World from days before their 
time as subscribers, when the paper 
was taken by a member of the family 
who has passed beyond. 

All readers of the Rural World for 
15 years or more are again requested 
to send a short letter for publication, 
stating how long they have read the 
paper and giving any personal ref- 
erences or comments that they may 
desire. It is not necessary to be an 
older subscriber than those whose 
letters are here published. Let the 
one condition be: A reader for 15 
years or more, 

And, of course, letters from readers 
who subscribed more recently will be 
just as welcome, but they will not ap- 
pear as letters from “old subscribers.” 
They will be given a place in the 
Home Circle or in the regular com- 
munications that come under “What 
Our Readers Think and Do.” There 
is room for everyone. Write today. 


For 29 Years. 

Editor, Rural World:—I have taken 
the Rural World for 29 years and I 
like it. I wish you success and a long 
life and a happy one. W. E. Hutchin- 
gon, Long Lane, Mo. 


From Father to Daughter. 

Editor, Rural World:—My father, 
W. T. Murdock, began taking the 
Rural World in the late fifties or early 
sixties when it was the “Valley Farm- 
er,” and continued to read it until his 
death on January 7, 1915. 

Throughout the last few years, it 
came in my name.—Mrs. W. E. Wren, 
Platte City, Mo. . 


4 Home Cirele Supporter. 

Editor, Rural World:—My grand- 
father took the Rural World when I 
was a child, but all I remember of it 
in those days is the name, and the 
pictures of cows and horses on the 
front page. 

When we first received the Rural 
World “Idyll” and “Nina” were the 
faithful ones of the Home Circle. 
They were always there, always to be 
depended on. 

The Home Circle is fine nowadays. 
Glad to see “Aunt Ray” there and 
Nettie Richmond and “Old Fashioned 
Mother.” Here is a school boy’s 
definition of woman’s suffrage: “The 
state of suffering in which they were 
born.” That isn’t bad! Mrs. M. H. 
Menaugh always writes touching 
articles—Sallie B. McMurtry (“Sallie” 
of the Home Circle), Valley Park, Mo. 


Faith—fal 35 Years. 

Editor, Rural World:—Thirty-five 
years ago I subscribed for the Col- 
man’s Rural World. Six years later 
I began to contribute during the win- 


ter months weekly letters’ that 
brought me many words of thanks and 
enquiries. 


What has become of so many of the 
correspondents to the Home Circle? 
I would very much love to mect them 
and shake hands, but as we cannot, 
we should write for the Rural World. 
‘A few words are better than nothing. 
The editor also should be given cheer- 


s 


ing words, for conducting the good old 
Rural World that gives the best of 
instruction on all subjects that per- 
tain to the welfare of its readers. 

Friends, if we dont meet in this 
world, let us live a life that will en- 
sure us meeting in that great beyond 
where parting is unknown. Best 
wishes to editor and readers.—Jacob 
Faith, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


A Reader for 30 Years. 

Editor, Rural World:—I have been 
a subscriber for the Rural World con- 
tinuously since 1885. No doubt you 
have older subscribers on your list; 
I mention mine only to call out others. 

As to criticisms, I have none. But, 
oh, how hard it was at first to recon- 
cile us old fellows to the change in 
size and form of the paper and how 
we miss the old familiar contributors, 
such as Miller, Reihl, Van Deman, 
and the venerable founder—all gone 
or dropped out of your columns, ex- 
cepting honest old Jacob Faith, who 
remains Faith—ful occasionally. Even 
C. D. Lyon has failed us for quite a 
long time, and so many of the old 
Home Circle are missing and are be- 
ing replaced by new ones. 

I well.remember my first and only 
meeting with Mr. Colman. It was 
years ago at a large “Grange” picnic 
near our town at which he addressed 
us. I have never forgotten the inci- 
dent, and his familiar “phiz” in the 
Rural World never fails to recall the 
day. 

I am 81 years old, deaf and a crip- 
ple, and now a retired farmer from 
force of circumstances and not from 
choice. My wife and I gave up the 
farm to a renter two years ago and 
bought a little home in town to try 
to take life a little easier the rest of 
our days. As our only two boys mar- 
ried long ago and left us for the city, 
we think we are excusable at our age 
in leaving the farm. But this is all 
personal and may not interest your 
readers. My object in writing is to 
help find the oldest subscriber to your 
paper. With good wishes for the suc- 
cess of the Rural World.—H. S. Rob- 
inson, Warrensburg, Mo. 


One of the Old Guard. 


Editor, Rural World:—Responding 
to your call for the names of those 
who have been with the Rural World 
for a long time, although I have no 
idea that I am “the oldest reader,” 
will say that I became one of the 
Rural World family long, long ago. 
Along in the latter '60s, the paper was 
brought to my notice by one who is 
long since dead, and as early as 1870, 
we became a subscriber. About 1870, 
too, I began sending short articles to 
the Home Circle, because of the so- 
licitations of the friend who first in- 
troduced the paper to ys, and whvu 
was a strong admirer of my pen work. 
I was a young matron then, living on 
a fruit farm, overworked and tired, 
and there were a score or more of 
other women just as overworked, just 
as tired, and longing for a wider out- 
look—which we found when we found 
each other. Very few of those wom- 
en are now alive. 

I had met Governor Colman, at a 
“Grange” picnic, one awfully hot, 
sweltering summer day. He was a 
young man, comparatively, then. 
Later, about 1877, I came to St. Louis 
and served as “Home” editor for a 
while, but the {fll-health of my hus- 
band recalled me, and, while for a 
Iong time I was a staff correspondent, 
I did not work at the office any more. 

I am still a “journalist,” and hold- 
ing my place in the bread line, al- 
though I am long, long past my youth. 
I am still interested in the “good old 
Rural World,” as we used to call it, 
and would be glad indeed to meet, or 
hear from, those of the “old guard” 
who may yet be living. —Helen Watts- 
MeVey (“Idyll” of the Home Circle), 
St. Louis. 





SPRING AND ITS WORK—WHEN 
THE POET SHINES. 


Editor, Rural World:—The spring 
is very late here. Very little farm 
work has been started (March 21)-> 
The land is too wet for plowing. The 
weather continues very cloudy and 
cool. Grass is trying to make a start. 
Live stock is coming through the win- 
ter in fair condition, considering the 
long inclement winter and the gen- 
eral scarcity of feed. 

Now is the time for the spring poets 


~ 





to come forth with their optimistic 
odes of the season. However, we are 
living in a day and age when poetry 
is too much tabooed, and relegated to 
the rear in our literature. The modern 
poet is fortunate if he is allowed to 
crowd his poem in at the bottom of 
a Magazine page. 

There is a popular tendency now 
adays to make a jest of the poet and 
consider him a visionary, unpractic- 
able dreamer and theorist. Nothing, 
however, is farther from the truth. 
The true poet has a message, an in- 
spiration, a prophecy for mankind 
which the most erudite prose writer 
can never give. In olden times poetry 
occupied a very prominent place m 
literature and was held in high esteem 
by the people. Think of Chaucer, “the 
morning star of English poetry!” 
Think of Milton, Byron, Burns, Moore, 
Coleridge and a host of other stars 
of the old school!. When the fever 
and excitement of this driving, rush- 
ing age subsides, poetry shall again 
come into her own and be ‘crowned 
the “Queen of Literature.” 

It is a curious fact that the world’s 
wheat harvest is continually going on 
in some part of the ‘world. They are 
now harvesting wheat in East India, 
Upper Egypt and Chili. In Upper 
Egypt the camel is used as a draft 
animal. In Chili the pony and oxen 
draw the harvesters.. In East Indta 
the reaping hook is still used.— 
George Kavanagh, Missouri. 





OLD-TIME SNOW STORM—INTER- 
ESTING FARMERS’ MEETING. 





Editor, Rural World:—I remember 
a terrible snow storm that occurred 
much later in the spring than the one 
of March 20-21 this year. In 1853 I 
as quite a large boy, and in the lat- 
ter part of March of that year the 
weather was warm and pleasant, and 
continued so until about the eighth of 
April, when a cold rain storm came up 
which at length ended with a big 
snow storm. The snow was somewhat 
less than a foot deep, and badly drift- 
ed in places, and the weather was 
very cold for a week or so, and the 
snow disappeared slowly. Farm op- 
erations were much hindered, but 
crops were good that year. 

I attended an agricultural demon- 
stration meeting in our little village 
of South Greenfield, Mo., on March 20, 
and it has been a long time since I 
had such an enjoyable day. Our en- 
terprising hardware and implement 
dealer, Mr. J. H. Fuqua, was head 
boss, assisted by my son, George, who 
has long been his clerk. Several valu- 
able presents were to be given away, 
and the farmers in the surrounding 
country had all been invited to at- 
tend and register. Some 370 names 
of both sexes were registered in the 
clerks book. In the drawing, a rid- 
ing plow for breaking the ground, 
went to a lady by the name of Curtiss. 
An oil stove for cooking, a washing 
machine, and a rocking chair were 
drawn by others. During the proceed- 
ings an invitation was given to the 
people to step into the street and be 
photographed in a body, and some 200 
went forth. I think there were about 
1,000 people on the ground, all told. 

A farm adviser from some other 
point finished up the exercises by a 
splendid speech as to the merits of 
sudan grass, crimson clover, and 
several other varieties of grasses. His 
instructions appeared to be to the 
point, and a large crowd of farmers 
were deeply interested. Specimen 
plants of the various grasses were on 
hand, the sudan plant being about 
seven feet tall, and the stalks about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter. The 
adviser stated that the sudan plant 
was taken from a field that was plant- 
ed about July first, and being so late, 
did not have a good chance to make 
an average crop.—J. M. Miller, Mis- 
souri. 





DIGGING DITCHES WITH DYNA- 
MITE, 





The following is quoted from Farm 
Engineering and will probably be of 
interest to many readers of this pa- 
per: 

The writer once had charge of the 
work of making a ditch along a steep 
hillside, and as there were boulders, 
stumps and trees in the line of the 












ditch, besides stretches of solid sand- 


were rocks imbedded in the ha 
earth, we had a chance to try 


ditching with dynamite pretty on ‘ 


oughly. 

We could not load the holes heavy 
enough to clean the ditch as mogt @ 
the material was needed to stren 
the lower side. Holes were g 
three feet apart and drilled or buriey, 
ed down to grade and loaded with 
from one to two sticks of 20 per cent 
dynamite excepting in the ha 
sandstone where 40 per cent was useg 

We used.a battery to fire with ang 
shot from 75 to 90 feet at a time, after 
which the dirt, which was not throw 
out, was placed on the lower side o 
the ditch. 

Had this been on comparatively ley. 
el ground a double row of holes ang 
heavier loading would have cleaneg 
the ditch. I also saw a pond mage 
three, and in places, four feet deeper, 
by exploding electrically about 3 
pounds of dynamite in one pound 
shots, spaced about four feet each way 
and three feet deep. 

Practically all the earth above the 
bottom of the holes was lifted high ip 
the air, but unfortunately the high 
wind, which we expected would help 
to carry the dirt to one side, lulled 
about the time we were ready to shoot 
and some of it fell back in the hole 
but the loosened earth was easily re- 
moved. 





The Laurentide company of Quebec, 
producers of pulp and pulpwood, is re. 
foresting its non-agricultural cut-over 
lands. It is also importing reindeer 
from Newfoundland, to see if they can 
take the place of dogs in winter woods 
work. 
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An Industry Now In Full Swing In New England States and Canada---Old-time and Mod- 
ern Methods Described and Compared---Lifé In the Sugar Bush. 


ARLY in March, when the atmosphere is still 
E and dry, and there is a northwest wind blow- 

ing, the sugar-maker goes into camp and be- 
gins tapping his tree and setting his buckets. He 
is very particular about the weather, and if the 
wind is from the southwest he busies himself m 
putting everything in readiness in the sugar house 
—and waits. But just let a bright, warm day 
come, With a light northwest wind, and he becomes 
a new man. There is no slowness or lethargy 
about him now, and he is eager to lengthen his 
day as far as possible into the night, and is con- 
tent to snatch an hour or so of sleep whenever 
and wherever he can. 

The traditional sugar weather is freezing nights 
and thawing days, with occasional light, feathery 
snowfalls, known to sugar-makers as “sugar 
snow.” If a freeze succeeds a snow storm, the 
sugar-maker is happy, for then the sap will start 
with a spurt and run freely when the thaw that 
must follow comes. A steady flow that will fill 
the buckets inside of a day is regarded as good 
running, although twice this amount is often ob- 
tained in exceptionally favorable weather, 


Old-time Sugar Making. 


Trees are tapped by boring holes with a half- 
inch bit into the trunks about one and a halt 
inches in depth, and from one to four feet from 
the ground. After tapping, spouts of wood or 
iron, fitted with hooks for holding the buckets, are 
driven firmly into the holes. The older growths 
produce the sweetest sap, while a tree under a 
foot in diameter is not considered large enough to 
fap. Buckets of wood or tin are hung on the 
spouts, and it is not uncommon to find as many 
as three or four buckets with two spouts to each 
hanging on maples of large size. It is said that a 
tap on the north side of a tree will produce fess 
gap than a tap on the south side, and sap that 
Tuns during the day will make less and inferior 
Sugar than the same quantity of night sap. An 
acre of ground should not be called upon to sup- 
port more than 30 trees to be tapped for sap; ana 
Scientific sugar makers declare that if the acreage 
is limited, a few trees will produce as much sap 
as a good many; in other words, that trees stand- 
ing close together divide the aggregate flow made 
possible by the area of soil they cover, which ag- 
gregate would be as great if there were half as 
Many trees draining the space. 

As it comes from the tree, maple sap is like 
Water in appearance, and with a not very pro- 
nounced sweetish flavor. It is gathered into large 
Wooden tanks, which are placed upon sleds, and 
drawn usually by horses or oxen. During the 
gathering process these sleds are dragged througa 
the orchard from tree to tree. When the tanks are 
full they are taken to the sugar house, and the 
Sap is spouted into a large holder or supply tank, 
from which it is fed into the pans or evaporators, 
in which the sap is reduced to syrup. A barrel 
of good sap will make a gallon of syrup, which 
is equivalent to eight pounds of hard sugar. 


Modern Methods Are Better. 


The modern sap evaporator makes it possible to 
do a great deal of sugaring in a short time. It is 
Made of tin, copper or galvanized iron, and the 
Sap flowing in at one end is, by means of parti- 
tions a foot or more apart, extending nearly 
across the pan, made to take a zigzag course to 
the other end, where it is drawn off in syrup. The 
Proper consistency to be drawn from the evapo- 
fator is about 11 pounds to the gallon, and this 
degree of density is reached at 219 degrees Fahren- 
eit. In large orchards two men are required to 
do the boiling; one-to keep the fire irisk and hot, 
and the other to watch the pan and take care of 

® syrup. No more than half an inch of sap 
tovers the evaporator during the boiling. 


Vermont the Sugar State. 
The sap is never made into more than syrup in 
€ evaporator. If wanted for hard sugar it is 
Placed in a sugaring kettle and the boiling con- 
ued until the thermometer indicates from 232 
to 238 degrees Fahrenheit, when the mass is re- 
Moved from the fire and stirred briskly a short 
time to give it the proper grain; it is then poured 
into tin pails or cake moulds, as the case may be, 
harden. When cold it is removed from the 
Moulds, being then ready for market. The very 
t maple sugar is a light, clear, dry, glossy 


| brown; so very light that it much resembles clari- 


Sugar, 


By F. H. Sweet, Virginia. 


Vermont is one of the greatest sources of the 
country’s sugar supply, and has the reputation of 
producing the finest quality of sugar in the market; 
though, for that matter, we used to have some fine 
sugar maples on my father’s farm in Rhode Island 
that yielded sugar that brought us the best market 
price. 

Vermont has very few farms that do nat have 
a grove or an orchard of rock or sugar maples 
somewhere on its premises; ands as sugar season 
comes at a period of the year when the farmer 
could not profitably employ his time otherwise, 


“Pigs Is Pigs” 


there are naturally a great many sugar eemps in 
the state. Some of the farmers only look upon 
sugar making as an incident of the year’s work, 
while others give it the study and attention neces- 
sary to its development as a large and profitable 
industry. The sugar orchards of Vermont vary 
in size from 100 to 4,000 trees; and occasionally 
there is an orchard of as many as 6,000 or 8,000 
trees. Canada, especially Quebec and the Maritime 
provinces, also is noted for its maple industry. 
Great quantities of syrup and sugar are prodiiced 
in that country. 


In Springtime 


Put Them On Green Pasture Soon as Possible and Save 


Cost of Feeding---Grow Cane or Rape. 
By Clement. White, Kansas. 


HE famous “play party” song: “The same old 
T pig in the parlor,” should be changed to: 

“We've put the pigs in the pasture.” With 
grain selling high the proper place for the hog is 
the patch of ground where he can get his fill of 
green feed. 

This spring there will be a number of fall pigs 
upon the average farm which lack all the fine 
points of fat, sleek porkers. More hogs are being 
roughed this winter than ever before. The farmer 
inspects the sad-eyed brutes in his corrals, then 
casts an appraising eye over his supply of corn. “I 
see,” he mutters to himself, “that I will have to cut 
down on the hogs’ rations. I won’t buy 80-cent corn 
for 6-cent pigs!” 

This is no time for the hog owner to become dis- 
couraged. When spring arrives the succulent green 
feed provided by nature will largely take the place 
of corn. The price of hogs will bring a fair sized 
check next June or July. 


Supply Pasture Abundantly. 


The men who make money out of hogs under ex- 
isting conditions are the ones who take pains to 
supply an abundance of pasture. We must admit 
that the pig which has been kept through the past 
winter is a losing proposition so far. But he will 
not be a losing proposition after he has had the run 
of a good alfalfa pasture for three or four months. 
It is a fact that many pigs which look the “orner- 
iest” the latter part of the winter, make the best 
gains upon green pasture, taking their size into 
consideration. 

If the farmer lacks an alfalfa pasture he should 
lay his plans for sowing some other crop which 
will answer the purpose. Rape, cowpeas, clover, 
cane, etc., will be suitable. Alfalfa is the best hog 
pasture; owing to its early growth in the spring, 
it may be pastured before some other crops are 
hardly out of the ground. 

If the herd of fall pigs which have been roughed 
through the winter are to fulfill the owner’s expec- 
tations when warm weather comes, they must re- 
ceive a little attention. Very probably they will 
be affiicted with mange. The pig that has not had 
good care during the winter months is almost cer- 
tain to be mangy. The past winter has been un- 
usually favorable for the mange plague. Damp 
pens and bedding usually cause the disease. Now 
mange isn’t dangerous like cholera; but it gets in 
its work just the same. The mangy hog is so busy 
rubbing himself, that he hasn’t time to eat. He 
makes a business of trying to alleviate the intense 
itching sensation which remains with him day and 
night. Mange will grow worse if not treated, and 
the herd that suffers from the disease will not make 
satisfactory gains. Before the animals are turned 
upon green pasture they should be treated for the 
disease. 

Treat the Hogs for Mange. 

The method generally followed is to dip each an- 
imal in a solution of commercial dip and warm wa- 
ter. If the farmer has a large number of hogs it 
will pay him to construct a dipping tank. If the 
herd is small and the pigs not heavy they can be 
dipped in a barrel. Take care that every part of the 
animal’s skin is thoroughly saturated. The dipping 
should be done during the middle part of the day; 
then the afternoon sun will dry the animals. In 
many sections of the country the nights are still 





cool early in the spring. Wet hogs and cold nights 
do not make a good combination; the hogs always 
get the worst of the encounter. 

Crops which make hog pasture are valuable; but 
frequently the hogs are not aware of the fact. Stock 
hogs are especially apt to make an attempt to root 
up every growing plant. They are in search of 
certain food elements which they hope to find in 
the ground. While the hogs’ motives are honora- 
ble,.the harm which results to the pasture is too 
great to permit the practice of rooting. The stock 
hogs should be provided with a number of rings 
in each of their noses before they are turned out. 
This will be an effective means of preventing a 
ruined pasture. 

Look After the Fences. 

Swine peculiarities are in a class by themselves. 
The pasture may be large and luxuriant; and an 
adjoining: field barren. But after the animals are 
well filled they will make an attempt to ente: the 
barren patch. The careful farmer looks over his 
hog fencing carefully before the time arrives for 
turning the animals out. It always is a good busi- 
ness policy to keep the fences in repair. A drove 
of pigs can accomplish wonders if they yet over 
iato a neighbor’s potato patch. Also the neighbor 
can demonstrate a wonderful command of language 
when he discovers the fact. 

After the stock hogs begin to wad up on green 
stuff, provide plenty of salt, charcoal, etc. If the 
digestive systems of the animals are thoroughly 
to assimilate all the available food properties in 
the green forage they must be toned up with salt, 
wood ashes and charcoal. If the treatment men- 
tioned in preceding paragraphs is followed, the fall 
pigs will make excellent gains this spring and 
summer. The farmer should endeavor to balance 
the ration as much as possible. Tankage and oil 
meal, with a little corn -will fit in well with the 
green pasture. Oats are used by many hog raisers 
with excellent results. 

Sugar Cane for Pasture. 

One more word in regard to pasture, then we will 
discuss the spring pig crop, and the chances for 
raising the pigs at a profit. Usually there are at 
least two small patches of rich land upon the farm. 
Patches containing one or two acres of ground are 
just right for hog pasture, providing they are sown 
to rape or cane. WBither of the crops mentioned 
will make a luxuriant growth upon rich land. If 
the acreage of alfalfa upon the farm does not seem 
large enough to supply feed all through the spring 
and summer, it is a wise plan to sow cane and have 
fresh pasture at hand when the alfalfa is eaten 
down. 

For hog pasture cane should be sown thickly up- 
on the ground. If the farmer has a grain drill it 
is advisable to use this implement-for planting the 
cane. A few patches of sugar cane will pay big 
dividends if used for hog pasture. Cane will im- 
mediately grown up again after being eaten down; 
providing it is not pastured too closely. Again we 
repeat that stock hogs that have been roughed 
through the winter should be developed into mar- 
ketable pork this spring and summer, principally 
upon green pasture. 

The brood sow isn’t treated with as much respect 
as formerly. Since corn has advanced in price 


(Continued on Page 9.) 
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"Preparing the Seed Bed 


Thoroughness Is Essential to Succeed With 
Oats, Corn, Roots and All Field Crops. 


N the management of land for spring 
plowing, disking plays a most im- 
portant part. When land has 

stubble on it, disking breaks up the 
stubble into small pieves so that when 
it is plowed under a more uniform dis- 
tribution of the organic matter is as- 
sured and the danger of retarding the 
upward movement of water is greatly 
reduced. Furthermore, the stubble or 
organic matter will decompose buch 
more rapidly. 

When manure has been applied to 
the soil in the nature of a surface 
dressing, disking will incorporate it 
much more evenly in the soil and re- 
duce the harmful effects of excessive 
fermentation which is closely associ- 
ated with, incorporation in the form of 
layers as is the common occurrence 
when the manure is simply plowed un- 
der. Disking also prevents drying out 
of the soil as the capillary water will 
have free access to the surface layer. 

Soil that is dry, if disked before 
plowing, will make a much better 
seed, as clods will be less liable to 
form aud the seedbed will be more 
mellow, more compact and the surface 
would be less subject to excessive 
evaporation. 

When spring plowing is delayed, 
disking the soil in the early spring 
prevents excessive evaporation as the 
operation mulches the soil. Should 
rain come during the early spring 
time, the disked soil will be in good 
condition to absorb the moisture. 

Root crops that are to be planted 
on spring plowed land will do much 
better if the land has’ been disked 
previous to plowing as a more friable 
condition of the seedbed is obtained, 
the moisture content may be greater, 
and a greater amount of available food 
material may be present. 


Seed Bed for Oats. 


Farmers usually give little atten- 
tion to seed bed preparation for oats. 
When oats follows corn in the rota- 
tion, the corn stalks are usually disk- 
ed over in the spring and the oats 
sown broadcast or drilled. There are 
some farmers, however, who plow 
their land in the fall, leaving it rough 
during the winter and thus putting 
it in better condition to absorb mois- 
ture during the winter and early 
spring. Others, not having time to 
plow in the fall, plow their ground in 
the spring before seeding. 

Experiments carried on by the ag- 
ronomy department of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College show that 
so far as yield is concerned, spring 
disking is practically as good as either 
spring or fall plowing. Plowing, how- 
ever, has the advantage of turning un- 
der all stubble and trash. In the case 
of fall plowing, moreover, the ground 
dries faster in the spring and seeding, 
therefore, may be done earlier. This 
is sometimes highly important, since 
a profitable yield of oats often de- 
pends on getting them sown so early 
as to make them mature in time to 
escape hot winds and drouth. In some 
seasons, where ground is not fall- 
plowed, it is necessary to plow or disk 
the ground in the spring when it is 
entirely too wet, which may injure it 
for several years. If, on the other 
hand, the plowing or disking is not 
done when the ground it too wet, it 
will be necessary to delay seeding un- 
til there is practically no chance of 
getting a good crop. 

It appears from results secured up 
to the present time that where plow- 
ing for any reason cannot be done in 
the fall, disking is practically as good 
and sometimes better than spring 
plowing. In western Kansas it seems 
even better in ordinary seasons than 
fall plowing. This is probably due to 
the fact that oats require a compact 
seed bed, and when ground is plowed 
in the spring, it does not have time to 
become thoroughly settled before the 
crop is sown. It would seem desira- 
ble, when plowing in the spring for 
oats, either to plow rather shallow or 
else to disk the land thoroughly be- 
fore seeding. 

Seed Bed for Corn. 


A large number of farmers 
planting a few trial patches of corn. 


are tural education within the reach of 


Many of these will fail in their sum- 
mer’s trial, largely because the seed 
bed has not been properly prepared. 
Prof. Geo. Severance, agriculturist of 
the state experiment station at Pull- 
man, Wash., gives the following rec- 
ommendations in regard to the prep- 
aration of the seed bed: 

It must be remembered that the 
growth of'the young plants will de- 
pend largely upon the supply of food 
they secure, and that this food is se- 
cured through the root system of the 
plant. It is necessary, then, that the 
corn plants make a rapid and com- 
plete development of this feeding sys- 
tem. 

The root system is extremely deli- 
cate, and contains such an immense 
number of small rootlets and root 
hairs, when properly developed, that 
no space, even as small as a pea, can 
be found in the upper part of the soil 
that does not contain some of these 
root hairs. For such development it 
is necessary that the roots ao not 
come in contact with hard clods. The 
entire furrow under the mulch should 
be thoroughly pulverized. 

Where the land has not been plow- 
ed until time to plant corn, nor the 
surface disked to hold the moisture, 
the furrow breaks over in chunks. If 
the surface is then worked only with a 
smoothing harrow, the bottom of the 
furrow where this root system must 
develop is in no condition for proper 
root development. Soil in this condi- 
tion at the time of plowing should be 
disked before plowing, and be work- 
ed with some form of compacting and 
clod-mashing tool after being plowed 
and disked, in order to work the soil 
deeply enough. 

Have Furrow Well Worked Down. 


Every root hair should come in con- 
tact with soil grains, hence the fur- 
row should be well worked down, 
leaving no large holes, as is usually 
the case with late plowed land, par- 
ticularly if considerable straw, stub- 
ble, or other trash has been plowed 
under. 

This is also necessary in order to 
insure a good supply of moisture. The 
presence of large air spaces permits 
the rapid drying out of the soil, and 
breaks the capillary connection with 
the soil moisture beneath, so that the 
young plants in the seed bed are de- 
prived of the moisture they must 
have. 

Many farmers reason that because 
the corn is a cultivated crop they may 
save time by planting the corn and 
fitting the ground later. This is en- 
tirely wrong. 

The first growth of the plant is from 
the limited amount of food supply 
stored in the seed. This will keep the 
plant but a few days. It must then 
draw its food from the soil. If the 
young, delicate plants are to make a 
vigorous growth from the start, the 
roots should find the soil in proper 
eondition at the outset to enable them 
to develop quickly and extensively, so 
that there will be no check in weaning 
from the mother seed. 

Furthermore, the future cultivation 
does not fit the soil directly about the 
hill where the plant in its tenderest 
stage is obliged to draw its food. 

If the ground is to be properly pre- 





pared for corn, it should have been | 
plowed last fall so that the moisture | 
may have been completely absorbed, | 
and the furrow settled by the winter | 
rains. This has the further advantage | 
of letting the weeds start in the early | 
spring, so that they can be largely | 
cleaned out before the corn is planted. 
It also encourages the development of 
valuable food. 

If the land is not fall plowed, the 
next best thing is early spring plow- 
ing. But whether plowed in the fall, 
early spring, or late spring, the fact 
must not be overlooked that the seed 
bed must be thoroughly prepared be- 
fore planting if complete success is ex- 
pected. 





The highest duty of state and fed- 
eral governments is to place agricul- 





all, 


TREATMENT OF SEED OATS WITH 
FORMALIN FOR SMUT. 


Loose smut of oats is a fungous 
disease of the oat plant which causes 
serious losses to this crop. This dis- 
ease is very noticeable after the 
plants begin to head, the flowers of 
infected plants being almost com- 
pletely replaced by a mass of fine, 
black, dusty spores. 

Oat smut may be prevented by 
soaking or sprinkling the seed thor- 
oughly with some solution which will 
kill the spores without injuring the 
seed. The most common solution 
used is formalin and the treatment is 
made as follows: 

Mix one pint of commercial forma- 
lin with 40 or 50 gallons of water in 
barrels or other convenient vessels. 
Immerse the oats in this solution, 
stirring well so that all will be thor- 
oughly soaked. Pour off the solution, 
dump the oats out and stir occasion- 
ally until dry. Another method em- 
ployed is to sprinkle the oats with 
the solution until they are well 
soaked, and then heap them up in a 
pile and cover with blankets or sacks. 
Leave them in this pile for five or 
six hours, or even over night, and 
then spread out to dry. Stir frequent- 
ly until thoroughly dried, after which 
they may be sacked and set aside un- 
til seeding time. Formalin may be 
obtained from any drug store. 

Machines for treating oats and 
wheat for smut are on the market. In 
these the grain is passed through a 
tank containing the formalin solution 
and then dumped out on the floor to 
dry. Such machines are not expen- 
sive and are very satisfactory. 

Formalin is poisonous, but in this 
weak solution it will not injure the 
hands and is perfectly safe to handle. 
Since the formalin volatilizes rapidly, 
oats thus treated that are not needed 
for seeding may, after thorough dry- 
ing and airing, be safely fed to stock. 
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They should be planted in the field a month or six 
earlier than your home-grown plants. Theland 
or plants being covered with ice, sleet or snow 
injure them, ‘@ want to have the merits of our 
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more at $2.20 per 1,000, Will hay 
tomato and sweet potato plants! 


WILLIAM 0. GERATY 00., Box 1, Yonges Island, g, 6. 
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It Will Pay to Make Hay 


GROW SUDAN GRASS 


Great for Hay, Seed, Forage, Silage. Never 
fail crop. Resists drought. Stands rain 
Grows wherever sorghum does. Pure seed, §% 
per pound prepaid. Large lots, 50c; 1,000 
over, 10c. Circular free. Address, 


ELLAGENE FARM, Aldine, Texas. 


Official Denial 


NO WAR TAX on HOMESTEAD LAND fy 
No War Tax on Homestead Land in Canada 
The report that a war tax is to be placedog 
Homestead lands in Western Canada having 
been given considerable circulation in thg 
States, this is ta advise all enquirers that 
no such tax bas been placed, and there ig 
no intention to place a war tax of any ng- 
ture on such lands: 
Ottawa, Can., (Signed) W. D. SCOTT, 
Mar 15, 1915. Supt. of Immigration, 


Let The Little Devil 
gn Tractor do Horse Work and Gas E 
See Wt here, or wrige for full particulars’ Ada 


‘Weber Imp. & AutoCo,,1 Locustet, St Loam —“ 
e ir Dp. . 
a@~ Only four blocks North of Union Slaton 














To every Boy and 

Girl. We ae 
fine Camera and complete cuss 
plates, chemicals etc., with 
instructions. Just send 
name and , we send you 
aa 20 large art and religious pi 

tures to sell at 10c each. 

sold send $2.00 and ¢: 


| ptness. 
People’s Supply Co., Dept. * 
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to my friends: 


Parlor Lamp and Two Vases FREE 


HAVE SELECTED the prettiest Parlor Lamp and two Vases I could find to give 
The above picture shows the beautiful Lamp and Vases, and gives 





a faint idea of the beautiful rich floral design and the size of each piece. As socom 
as you send in the coupon below I will mail you a large picture ef the entire set, 
showing each article in ali the pretty colors of red, white, green and blue, showing 
just exactly how the set will look when you take it out of the bex im your own home: 

The decorations on the big parlor lamp and the two vases are guaranteed hand 


painted. 
size room. The vases are 7 inches high. 


The lamp stands 18 inches, and will light up the darkest cerners of any 
The combination of biue, green, white and 


red, makes. the most popular desigm yet produced in parlar lamp and vases, Fashion- 


able, stylish, artistic and serviceable. 
fastidious housekeeper. 


The lamp and the two vases delight the most 
When you get this lamp on your table you will have some- 


thing to be proud of indeed. And’ we don’t want yau to pay us a cent of your money 
for them. What we ask you to do is so easy you wil] never miss the spare time it 
— take, and the pleasure the parlor lamp and the two vases give will be with you 


or years. 


In addition to the lovely parlor lamp and the two vases I will also give 41 extra 


gifts. These 41 extra gifts are also free. I 
lamp and the two vases. 


Fill out the coupon below and I will 
send you prepaid a big’ sample set of 
beautiful large Art and Religious pic- 
tures; printed in many gorgeous colors 
These magnificent pictures: are ready for 
framing and your friends will be wild to | 
get a set like yours; When you have re- 
ceived them. show the pictures to your I 
friends and tell them about a special big ~ 
25-cent offer I will authorize you to make ij 
them. When you have interested only a 
few of your friends in my big offer the I 
big beautiful parlor lamp and the two 
vases will be yours. Put your name on | 


the coupon and send it at once. It costs 
you nothing to sign the coupen—TF take 
all the risk. I 





pack them in the crate with your parlor 


SEND NO MONEY 
Century Mercantile Co., 

St. Louis, Ma.: 

Please send me free and postpaid the 
big sample set ef beautiful pictures, to- 
gether with large illustration in colors of 
the Parlor Lamp and. Vases, and tell me 
about the 41 extra gifts. 
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Geraty’s Frost-Proof Cabbage Plant, 
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a DIVERSIFICATION PREVENTS 
ial WASTE OF TIME OF HORSES. 
— There were 435,000 mature horses 
ae gnd mules in Arkansas at the last cen- 
in the sus, yet with proper crop systems 
<n 300,000 work animals would have pro- 
le duced as much agricultural wealth. 
nae The acreage of crops per horse for 

the entire state was about 12%, 

whereas, with the lesser number of 


o} work animals it would have been 18 
ddress and a fraction—a very moderate 
acreage per horse under a good crop 
system. 


— It appears, therefore, that Arkansas 
ict farmers boarded 135,000 work animats 
: you for nothing, and as it costs about $100 
“When per year to keep such an animal there 
sivee was a loss of thirteen and a half mil- 
ise lion dollars to the state in one year 


opt. of feeding, caring for, and having 
money invested in these unnecessary 
work animals. 

Investigations that are not quite 
complete indicate that on a group of 
nearly 60 farms from which records 
have been obtained there were not 
more than 100 days of productive 
work per horse in the year 1914, and 
it will possibly fall below this. It 
is apparent that this waste of time 
on the part of the teams is one of 
the largest losses that farmers suffer. 
The remedy is plain enough—diversi- 
fication, with proper size of farm, In 
such manner or with such crops as 
will keep teams reasonably busy the 
year around. 





PRODUCE HOME SUPPLIES TO 
PLAY EVEN IN POOR YEARS. 





A number of years ago a North Da- 
fota wheat farmer, whose exclusive 
grain growing had put him deep in 
debt, desired from his bank a loan of 
& thousand dollars. Except the horses 
there was no live stock—not a cow, a 
Dig, or even a chicken—on the place. 
The banker, a very shrewd business 






















- man, was able to analyze the problem 
o and to discover the cause of the farm- 
re es financial difficulties, and he 
= agreed to make the loan only on con- 
t, @ition that the borrower change his 
: System of farming. 

° The system outlined by the banker 
~ fequired that a portion of the loan 
st Bhould be used to purchase two cows, 


half a dozen pigs, and a small flock of 
poultry. It also provded for a fair 
tized vegetable garden. Grain farm- 
ing was to be continued as before. 
The banker figured that the live stock 
and the garden would, in poor as well 
&s in good seasons, fully support the 
farmer’s table. He figured that im 
door years the farmer would be able 
to play even, and that in the good, 
and even in the average, year the 
farm would produce enough to grat- 
Nally wipe out the debt. 

The farmer reluctantly agreed to 
| the banker's terms, received the loan, 
- *24 met the conditions. In five years 
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Colman’s Rural World was 

established in 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, who 
later became the first Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 
readers. 


Colman’s Rural World 

strives to bring the 
greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
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published every Thursday 
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tributed articles on perti- 
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Photographs suitable for re- 
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comed. Address all com- 
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RURAL WORLD, 718 Lu- 
cas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Entered in the postoffice 








pecially difficult to determine after 
one learns to know the insects, but too 
many orchardists do not learn t™ 
identify the scale until his orchard is 
badly infested. It is a much more 
difficult task to identify a few of the 
most common and dangerous fungous 
diseases. If you grow wormy apples 
you kave codling moths in your or- 


dividual subscriber. Our NOKMAN J. COLMAN, : 
admertiqnrs ase popantet First U. S. Secretary of = at St. Louls, Mo., as second- #/ chard, no other information is neces- 
with excellent results. ti class matter. B 

Nl Deceit sary to establish the fact of ‘their 








he was out of debt and rated as a 
substantial and prosperous farmer 
and business man. To him farming 
had ceased to be a game of chance 
and had become a business. Many 
other farmers might learn a lesson 
from this man’s experience. Read it 
again! 





THE MAN WITH A PLAN IS THE 


MAN THAT WINS. 





The passenger train makes best 
connections when it runs on a sched- 
ule time. If it fails to do so, there 
may be a collision. This is disastr- 
ous. The farm run by schedule will 
certainly make better connections 
than one run in a haphazard way. In- 
stead of beginning a thing on a cer- 
tain minute and second,-.as the rail- 
road does, plan for that particular 
thing to be done on a certain day or 
week. True, new things are going to 
come up, but make allowances for the 
unforseen. It may rain and keep 
you out of the field longer than you 
had expected; a tegm may run away 
necessitating repairing the harness 
and possibly making some new fence, 
all of which takes time, and if no al- 
lowance has been made forthe unfor- 
seen you get dreadfully béhind your 
schedule. 

If yonder crib has to furnish seed 
corn for the coming crop, the ears 
will have to be picked out and shelled. 
Those oats may need to be fanned and 
treated for smut. You may get enough 
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40 Years Ago ee 20 Years Ago 


In Colman’s Rural Worid. 


(Issue of April 3, 1875.) 


The lowest state average any- 
where in the price of corn in 1874 
was in Iowa—43 cents. 





The crop of wheat in the Unit- 
ed States in 1874 exceeded 300,- 
000,000 bushels, and the average 
value in the market was 94 cents. 





To make a specialty of one crop 
may do for farmers who have an 
abundant capital to risk, but a di- 
versified system of cropping is the 
sheet-anchor of the average farm- 
er. 





Omitting Goldsmith Maid and 
American Girl, whose pedigrees 
and history are already familiar, 
the two great trotters of 1874 
were Lula, who trotted In 2:16%, 
the second fastest third heat ever 
trotted i senbeabensleeis any horse, and Red 
— () a third heat in 
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presence. 

Undoubtedly, the best course for the 
farmer and orchardist is to spray 
their fruit trees as a matter of insur- 
ance against loss from these pests. 
Thorough spraying will keep the or- 
chard free if started in time and the 
practice is continued. It will, if 
practiced regularly and in a thorough 
manner, also keep the loss caused by 
insects, such as the scale and the cod- 
ling moth, and diseases, such as scab, 
at a minimum. Be sure te spray! 


light oats and chaff, which would 
otherwise be wasted, to pay for the 
trouble of fanning. This is good 
horse feed. Can you increase the 
value of your harness five dollars by 
oiling it? How much will it cost to 
do it? It is a waste of time to go to 
town three times a week when prop- 
er planning will make one trip answer 
the same purpose. 

Certainly, things will come up un- 
expected, but, just as certain, a tet 
of definite things are going to happen. 
The farmer has to deal with the un- 
known as well as the known, and It 
is the fortunate farmer who knows 
enough about his business to plan, 
with a certain degree of accuracy, the 
work which is to come., He is the 
man with sufficient foresight to see 
and arrange to meet not only those 
things which are sure to come, but 
those which he may expect to come. 





FOREIGN BODIES AND CATTLE, 





The average person does not seem 
to realize how many good cattle die 
from foreign bodies such as nails 
and pieces of wire that pass from 
the second stomach forward in the 
heart sac. Most cattle, particularty 
those which are kept up around the 
cities, pick up foreign bodies in thetr 
food and these are nearly always @e- 
posited in the second stomach. This 
stomach lies just back of the diaphra- 
gm, whereas the heart lies just in 
front and on the opposite side of this 
partition. Consequently, if one of 
these sharp bodies starts forward, ow- 
ing to the movements of the stomach, 
it is very apt to pierce the heart sac. 
This carries infection and the heart 
sac fills with pus, finally after some 
weeks or even months the animal 
shows symptoms of disease and dies, 
even without the owner knowing the 
real cause of the difficulty. 

Prevention is not easy, but more 
care should be taken to see that the 
cattle do not eat out of the mangers 
or in feed lots where there are many 
nails and pieces of wire. It is not at 
all uncommon to find twenty-five or 
thirty nails in the stomach of a cow. 





SPRAY THE TREES AND GROW 
CLEAN, SOUND FRUIT. 





It is a fact that for several years 
past many orchards in this country 
have declined in value and usefulness 
when they should have been increas- 
ing. This condition has been brought 
about by the prevalence of San Jose 
scale and of fungous diseases. The 
presence of the scales or of fungous 
diseases in an orchard is often nor 
suspected until the trees are dead or 
in a rapidly dying condition. The 
presence of San Jose scale is not es- 


(Issue of April 4, 1895.) 


It is the farmer with the small, 
well-tilled, wisely managed farm 
who has the least debts, that is 
the most independent of any 
forces intended to rob the laborer 
of the fruits of his labor, 





SUCCESS WITH COVER CROPS. 





One of the secrets of success with 
the cover crop system of orcharding 
is to get the crop turned under early 
in the spring. This is for the purpose 
of inducing soil activities to begin 
as early as possible. Early cultiva-~ 
tion also has some effect in warming 
and drying the land. Favorable weath- 
er in March should then be taken ad- 
vantage of and at any time during the 
month, when the soil is in a condition 
to be worked, orchard ground may be 
plowed to advantage. 





Half a century ago a peach or- 
chard was permanent on the farm, 
and was expected to last for many 
years. At the present day there 
is a liability of the trees dying 
off at any time, some orchards not 
remaining over three years. 








It isa common occurrence for 
men to travel around the country 
advertising themselves as horse 
doctors. Ignorant and careless, 
they cut the poor creature in a 
barbarous manner and either file 
the surface of the tecth too 


Production must cease when the 
transportation costs eat up the profita, 
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The elementary principles involved 
in improved highways are social and 
domestic happiness and business eco- 
nomics. 


smooth or file them unevenly. 
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day sun will hold the foliage in good 
color. 

Climbing nasturtiums are always 
acceptable. Sow the seed out-of- 
doors as soon as the soil is fit. Earlier 
results may be had by starting the 
seeds indoors or in hotbed and trans- 
planting to the open when the plants 
are large enough. 

Scarlet Runner and Hyacinth beans 
are very useful annual climbers. Sow 
the seed after the soil becomes warm. 
Make a trench for them as recom- 
mended for sweet peas. Give plenty 
of water. 

The balloon vine is a rapid grower 
and will thrive in any soil. It is espe- 
cially interesting to the children on 
account of its inflated capsules. 

Although a perennial, Cobea 
that we have, but one that is some- ceca aan we . a Se 
what difficult to start, is the Chinese seeq must be started indoors 
wistaria, (Wistaria Chinensis). A or in a_ hotbed early in spring. 
warm soil and a sunny position are pjant outdoors when danger of frost 
the conditions most desirable for the has passed. The plants prefer a light 
production of flowers. The flowersare yjch soil. The flowers are cup-and- 
_— There is also a white variety saucer-shaped and greenish purple. 
of this. } “ Gourds are excellent annual climb- 

An excellent vine for porches isthe ey; They produce blossoms profuse- 
Dutchman’s pipe (Aristolochia mac- jy anq the curious fruits hanging in 
rophylla), as its great leaves afford clusters add novelty and attractive- 
dense shade. It grows a little slowly ness to the garden. They are grown 
at first, but eventually reaches a@ somewhat in the same manner as 
great height. The flowers are pipe- squashes and cucumbers. A_ better 
shaped. Other well-known climbers way ig to start the seed in the house 
are the trumpet vine, matrimony vine, or in a hotbed on inverted sod, and 
common moonseed, false bittersweet transfer the plants to the open when | 
and the jasmine. the right time comes. Good results | 

In the climbing roses, we find a may be obtained, however, by plant- 


2 Landscape Gardening 


Climbing and Creeping Vines---What and 


. a 
How to Use---Sixth Article of Series. 
By The Editor. 

N garden and lawn planting ma- blooms in fall. A variety of the wood- 
bine, Lonicera Periclymenum Belgica, 
has yellowish-white flowers that are 
bright red on the outside. It is vig- 
orous and blooms all summer, but re- 
quires some winter protection in the 
north. Lonceri Heckrotti is another 
beautiful honeysuckle with purplish 

flowers and continuous: bloom. 
One of our most beautiful climbers 


terial, nothing contributes so 

‘ much towards natural effect as 
vines, both climbing and creeping. 
They are particularly useful on small 
lots as they give much beauty in small 
space. They do not take up much 
room. On large places also they are 
valuable. They may be employed 
with advantage for hiding unsightly 
objects, fences, outbuildings, barn- 
yards and other features that are not 
ornamental in themselves. Stone 
fences and the bare walls of the house 
may be covered with them. They may 
be used to relieve all bareness and all 
spots that are not pleasing to the eye. 
For the making of summer-houses and 
for covering those already made of 
wood or other material they are indis- 
pensable. A common place for them 
is by the veranda up and over which 
they may be made to climb with mark- 
ed effect. Not only for ornament are 
they appreciated but also for shade. 
Vines have a place in semi-formal 
gardening. By growing them on trel- 
lises at the back of the flower border, 
they may be made to appear as a part 
of the whole. Tree trunks and old 











quality of excellence that is not ing the seeds outside. Give them a 
equaled by any- other climber. They location that is fully exposed io sun. 
are the leaders for bloom. They re- Gourds must be trained on some 
quire a rich clay-loam_ soil, well- support, such as fences, trellises, ar- 
drained. Common varieties of these bours and summer houses. A rustic 
were mentioned in the preceding ar- effect may be produced by allowing 
ticles of this series. the gourds to run over a dead tree. 
Herbaceous Climbers. Go to the woods or fields and find a 


r ; small tree or old top. Nail on this 
fa Me gommon hop (Humulus lupulus) jy irregular fashion any old sticks or 
excellent arbor or screen plant, but limbs that are available. Unless you 
is subject to insects. It grows best intend to give the larger varieties par- 
from cuttings of the shoots, as, when ticular attention in the way of — 
grown from seeds, the particular va- port when they attain their size, it is 
rieties or strains are not strictly re- ®4visable to use the smaller sorts so 
produced. The Japanese hop (Humu- that they will not be damaged in case 


J a - of a windstorm. 
lus Japonicus), which is treated as an The arrangement and care of walks | 


stumps may be covered with them 
very effectively. For covering rock- 
eries, natural and artificial, creeping 
vines make excellent material. They 
give an air of wildness greater per- 
haps than any other class of plants. 
Steep banks that cannot be sodded or 
terraced may be covered with creep- 
ers. There is always a_ place for 
climbing and creeping vines. 

Woody Climbers. 

An excellent vine for ornamental 
purpoges and one that is not appre- 
ciated as it should be is the grape 
vine. It climbs by the aid of tendrils 
and is graceful in habit. It is an ex- 
cellent subject for training over 
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| 
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stumps, fences, outbuildings or for : | 
training upon a trellis for a screen. SeSans, Goews veneer Tree aes. Fhe and drives and a few pointers on | 
Wild grape vines of various species Soliage is streaked and’ splashed fences will be given in the next article | 

with white. It has a distinct charm of this series. Preparing the soil for | 


| 


may be used or any of the hardy cul- 
tivated varieties. The latter furnish 
not only shade and beauty, but also 
luscious fruit. Grape vines grown for 
ornament, however, cannot be expect- 
ed to produce as good fruit as those 
grown specially for their grapes. The 
systems of training and trimming are 
different. 

The common Virginia creeper (Am- 
pelopsis quinquefolia) performs more 
efficient work than any other vine, 
in covering with rapidity and perfec- 
tion old stone walls, banks and any 
large objects that need herbaceous 
covering. It soon affords plenty of 
growth and shade. Its rich autumn 
coloring is especially attractive. This 
vine needs some support upon which 
to climb. One of the same type that 
elings by itself is Ampelopsis hirsuta. 
It is hardy and is just as serviceable 
as the former. The pepper vine and 
various other native species of Ampe- 
lopsis are worth appropriating from 
swamps and wild places for landscape 
planting. 

The Japanese ivy (Ampelopsis tri- 
cuspidata) clings firmly and covers 
walls densely. It is also called Bos- 
ton ivy. On a wall, its foliage masses 
together like shingles on a house, one 
leaf over the other. In this respect 
it is not in a ciass with those vines 
that are planted for their natural- 
ness; it is too formal. The Japanese 
ivy is tender in the north when young 
and requires protection. It is best to 
plant three-year-old vines. 

The clematis gives a number of 
species that have beauty of form and 
flowers. Among the best of these are 
Clematis Jackmani, large-flowering, 
purple; Clematis Henryi, large-flower- 
ing, creamy-white; and C. panicula- 
ta, small-flowering, white. The two 
first named are poor growers in some 
soils and locations. The virgin’s 
bower, (C. Virginiana) is a native 
climber that is very interesting for 
porches and arbors. 

The Japan or Hall’s honey-suckle, 
(Lonicera Japonica Halliana) is a val- 
uable climber. The flowers are 
white and change to yellow. It 


in its great hanging hops. Sow the 
seed outdoors in early spring. 

The cinnamon vine or Chinese yam 
(Dioscorea divaricata) will do well in 
protected locations. It bears small 
clusters of white flowers’ that 
have the odor of cinnamon. It is a 
pretty vine to train over a trellis or 
around a window. 

Annual Climbers. 


Probably the most popular vine 
among the annuals is the sweet pea. 
To have the best’ satisfaction pur- 
chase named varieties. The ordinary 
mixtures seldom give the best class 
of bloom. Sweet peas require deep 
fairly rich soil. Dig a trench about 
ten inches deep, at the bottom of 
which dig in some well rotted manure 
and pack down fairly firmly. Fill the 
trench with good soil within two 
inches of the surface. Then make a 
shallow opening about three inches 
deep the whole length of the trench. 
In this sow the seed about one or two 
inches apart and cover with soil, leav- 
ing a slight depression when the 
ground is raked over the peas. When 
the plants are three inches high, they 
may be thinned to six inches apart. 
Give the plants plenty of water at the 
roots applying it at least once a week 
during hot weather. With wire net- 
ting, brush or ordinary twine, make 
a trellis upon which the vines may 
climb. Sow sweet peas as early as 
the ground can be worked in spring. 
When they commence to bloom pick 
off.the blossoms every day to help 
prolong the flowering season. 


The common morning glory, the 
Japanese morning glory and the moon 
flower make good climbers. They do 
better in localities that do not receive 
the direct rays of the sun all day. 
Allow the soil to become warm before 
sowing morning glories out-of-doors. 
Start seeds of moon flowers indoors 
or in a hotbed. 

The wild cucumber (Echinocystis 
lobata) is effective for covering a 
trellis quickly. Sow the seed in rich 
soil. Give the plants plenty of moist- 
ure. A position shaded from the noon- 


lawns also will be discussed. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 


Plan to cultivafe the garden thor- 
oughly this summer. Get the best 
tools for this work. 

Plan to add some flowering shrubs 
to the lawn, and perennials to the 
garden, this spring. 

Callas require plenty of water 
when flowering, and should also be 
given a good supply of liquid manure 
once in a while. 

If peonies or rhubarb are set out im 
the spring the work must be done 
just as early as it is possible to work 
the soil, as both start into growth 
early. 

Golden Self Blanching celery may 
be sown now. Sow in fine loamy sofl 
and just slightly cover the seed. It 
is often a good plan to shade the seed 
box with burlap or cotton cloth until 
the plants come up. Be careful to 
get good seed. 

Among the best annuals for cut 
flowers are nasturtiums, gaillardias, 
asters, calliopsis, cosmos, nigella, 
scabiosa, pot marigold and ¢ornfiow- 
er. Order seeds for these now and be 
ready to plant them either in the 
house or in a cold frame. 

Farmers Bulletin 643, United States 
Department of Agriculture, contains a 
very interesting discussion of the cul- 
ture of the blackberry. Missouri 
stands at the head of the blackberry 
states with 6,000 acres. New Jersey, 
second, with 4,300, and Illinois, third, 
with 3,500 acres. 

Liquid manure is made by filling a 
barrel or a tub half or two-thirds 
full of cow manure and then adding 
enough water to fill the barrel. Take 
off the liquid for use on any planting 
which needs fertilizer. Melon vines 
may be made to grow much more vig- 
orously if this liquid is added to the 
hills once in a while. 

Don’t forget to spray all apple and 
plum trees this spring. It pays. 

Bring canna bulbs from the storage 
room and pot them in a loamy soil. | 





























Later the pots may be put out ip . 
cold frame. eng 

Do not grow seedlings in a clom 
warm place. They must be encourapill 
to grow stocky and strong, not Weak» 
and succulent, ; 

Sweet peas may be sown as Soon 
as the soil can be worked. They 
also be started in pots in the house, 
and transplanted early outside. 

It is said the mistletoe is next t 
fire and insects in the amount of 
damage to forest trees in the west, 
It is a parasitic plant, living on the 
tree. 

Norway has 144 tree-planting socte. 
ties. The first was founded in 1909, 
Twenty-six million trees have beeg 
set out. More than 2,000,000 were seg 
out last year. 

Watch the hot beds. Ventilate og 
bright warm days when the tempera- 
ture rises, and be careful about the 
watering. Water is best applied early 
in the day, +.o that it may have gq 
chance to evaporate from the foliage 
before night. ‘ 
- ____—_—_—_—_———— | 
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SEND HO MONEY but write today for our 
19165 catalog of “‘ Ranger 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will 
—— you. ane es ae of cur great new offer 
ellver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 
trial without a cent of expense to you. 
you can make money taking orders for bicy. 
cles, tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big 
catalog. It's free. It contains “combination offers 
for re fitting your old bicyclelike new at lowest cost, 
Also much useful bicycle information. Send for it, 
LOW FACTORY PRICES ‘irect to you, No one else 
can offer such values and 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sum 
dries without learning w 


g what we offer you. Write now, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 1-313, CHICAGO, ILL 
SU DAN Officially inspected. Guaranteed 
ire2 from Johnson Grass. Great- 
GRAS yy est ofall grass and forage crops. 
Price 20c lb. up, depending on 
Sy bo & D quantity. Write for book “How 
to Grow” end prices. 


13D ~ A senue, 
HYDE SEED FARMS, PATTONSBURG, MO. 











How to Make Farming Pay 


riculture 


The Best Handbook forthe Farm 











By OSCAR H. BENSON 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and 
GEORGE H. BETTS 


of Cornell College, lowa 


184 Photographic Illustrations, 444 Pages 


HIS book shows how to raise 

bigger and better crops with 

less effort and with less ex- 
pense, how to improve live-stock, how 
to increase the product of orchards. 
It teaches how to conserve resources 
and reclaim lands, and how to treat 
and cure live-stock diseases. 


Everything of value known to the 
Government expert and taught by the 
Agricultural School is to be found in a 
nutshell within the pages of this book. 
It is complete, compact and practical, 
and its greatest value is to show the 
results of actual experience. It sum- 
marizes just those things that the 
farmer, fruit-grower and stock-raisert 
wants to know. 


On Farm Crops, Horticulture, Soil, 
Farm Animals and Farm Economics, 
this work contains the latest and most 
accurate knowledge obtained by the 
United States Department of Agri- © 
culture and by the leading Agricul 
tural Schools. 


Price $1.50, Postage Prepaid ¥ 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, s 
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hota GARDEN 
house, 
ext 
mtd WHEN IS GARDEN SOIL READY 
west, FOR PLANTING? 
yn the 
“when is the proper time for pre- 
SOCIes ng to plant one’s garden?’ 
1900, The United States Department of 
been Agriculture's specialist says that in 
re set the spring as soon as the soil has 
dried so that a handful when grasped 
te on jn the hand and gripped by the fingers 
1perae vill slowly fall apart upon being re- 
the jeased, it is in a fit mechanical condi- 
early tion to prepare for planting. Clay or 
ave @ heavy soils should never be worked 
oliage while wet. More injury may be done 


py doing this than can be overcome in 
several years of careful culture. 

When the soil is found dry, as de- 
scribed above, the upper three inches 
should be made fine by the use of the 
hoe and steel-tooth rake; all rubbish, 
stones, and clods should be removed 
and the surface made even, somewhat 
compact, and as level as the contour 
of the area will permit. It may then 
pe marked off for planting in con- 
formity to the general plan of the 
garden. 

Much of the soil in-the average back 
yard is not only poor in plant food 
and deficient in decaying vegetable 
matter, but it is hard and unyielding. 
However, such is the basis which 
many a housewife or child has to use 
for the making of a garden. Teachers 
who plan school gardens for their pu- 
pils also have similar conditions to 
meet. Therefore, in order to get good 
results, careful attention must be 
given to the preparation of the soil. 

Soils which are naturally moist are 
likely to be sour and so not in the 
best condition for the crop. Whether 
sour or not it will be well to test 
them, which can be done as follows: 
Secure from a drug store a piece of 
blue litmus paper; then take a hand- 
ful of the soil slightly moistened and 
place the paper on it. If sour the 
paper will turn red. To correct such 
a condition lime should be used, Cover 
the ground with a thin coat of air- 
slaked lime, which can probably be 
secured near by at small cost, and 
work this in well. The use of the 
lime, while not a plant food, will cor- 
rect the acidity and will improve the 
physical condition of the soil. 

If the soil is clayey or a stiff clay 
loam and the location is in a section 
Where severe freezing occurs, it will 
be found a decided advantage to give 
the area a heavy dressing of decom- 
Posed manure in the autumn, and be- 
fore freezing weather sets in spade 
the land so as to turn the manure 
‘is under and leave the soil in a rough, 

lumpy condition so as to secure the 

benefit of the digestive action of the 

Winter freezes in reducing the soils. 

This should be repeated annually at 
. the North. If the soil is light and 
Bandy, a mulch of manure may be 
spread over it in the fall and the 
Spading delayed until spring. 

In localities where the soil does not 
freeze, the manure may be applied in 
the autumn and the soil repeatedly 
spaded during the winter whenever it 
is dry enough to be worked. The 
Value of freezing at the north can to 
ai extent be attained by repeated 
Spadings at the south. The one gen- 
eral precaution which should always 

observed is never stir the soil 
While it is wet. 
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, HOW TO GROW PEACHES. 





The question is often asked, “Does 
it pay to grow peaches?” Will say I 
t Made over $100 clear money from one 
acre of ground, rough and rocky, that 
Would not have made 25 bushels of 
torn. I planted it in peach trees 14 
feet apart. Where rocks and stumps 
Were in the way, I planted closer or 
further apart, as the case required. 

€ tree rows were not so nice and 
Straight, but the trees had good roots. 
Icut most of the tops off. This mace 
them branch low and is the way to 
Sow peach trees. It makes them 





easy to gather and they will not break 
down with fruit or wind and can be 
wrapped to prevent fruit buds from 
being winter killed. 

The first two years I hoe around 
the trees and between them, plant 
cowpeas and cultivate for two years 
then sow to clover and pasture with 
hogs. With this treatment you can 
have lots of peaches for home use 
and for home market. They must be 
shipped before quite ripe. 

Home grown fruit is more whole- 
some and better flavored than fruit 
that is bought. Why is not more fruit 
grown? Our soil and climate is 
adapted to growing most all kinds 
of tree fruits and berries, and land 
is cheap. But there is not enough 
grown for home use and home mar- 
ket. I know places where fruit does 
not grow as well as here and where 
land is higher in price and they raise 
fruit to can and ship and yet ! know 
of no one who is planting fruit trees 
and berries to raise and ship in this 
locality.—Jacob Faith, Eldorado 
Springs, Mo. 





FLOWERS THAT WILL MAKE GOOD 
IN YOUR UARDEN. 





Many people at this season of the 
year are considering what flowering 
plants they shall put in their gardens. 
The average housewife, who has not 
much time to spare on the matter, the 
child who is just becoming interest- 
ed in growing plants, and the teacher 
who is laying out a school garden for 
the benefit of her pupils will undoubt- 
edly welcome some simple sugges- 
tions along this line. Particularly 
recommended as satisfactory and easi- 
ly grown flowers are the ageratum, 
the nasturtium, the petunia, the Cali- 
fornia poppy and the zinnia. Here 
are a few pointers on each of them: 

Ageratum. 

The ageratum is one of the few blue 
flowers we have. In its form it some- 
what resembles the heliotrope but has 
no odor. Ageratums grow well upon 
almost all soils and through a wide 
range of climate. For that reason 
many combinations with them are 
possible. The plants are neat, bushy, 
and erect, and produce a profusion of 
brush-like flowers throughout the sea- 
son. The dwarf blue sorts make fine 
borders and are much used where 
contrasting color effects are desired. 
For early bloom the seed should be 
sown in cold frames or in boxes in 
the house early in the season (March), 
but for summer and fall bloom the 
seeds may be sown in April or early 
in May in well prepared beds in the 
open. Seeds sown in August will pro- 
duce good plants for winter flowering. 

Nasturtium. 

The iarge seeds of the nasturtium 
require to be planted much deeper 
than the fine seeds of the petunia. 

-Sow them in rows where the plants 
are to grow, placing the seeds about 
six inches apart in the row and cov- 
er them gbout an inch deep. When 
all plants are up, thin so that they 
stand a foot apart if the soil is rich; 
if rather thin, if will be as well to al- 
low them to stand at the planting 
distance. The plants should be given 
clean cultivation to induce rapid 
growth. If planted in the open at the 
same time that beans are planted 
very satisfactory results will follow. 
For earlier bloom plant in advance 
of this date in hotbeds, cold frames 
or window boxes, 

Petunia. 

While the petunia grows readily and 
rapidly from seeds sown in the open 
about cora-planting time, earlier 
bloom can be secured by sowing the 
seed in window boxes or hotbeds and 
transplanting the plants once before 
placing them in the open. For lo- 
calities north of New York the most 
satisfactory method of handling these 
plants will be to start the seeds in 
window boxes about “April 1, and to 
transfer the young plants to the open 
when the weather permits—about the 
middle of May. The seeds are very 
small and should not be covered with 
earth in the ordinary way. They 
should be sown on the surface and 
brought in contact with the earth by 
firming it with a board. 

California Poppy. 

The eschscholtzia or California pop- 
py is an annual of striking character 
both as regards the form and color of 
its flowers, which are bright and rich 





in their tints of yellow and orange. 
The ‘plants average about a foot in 
height, have attractive silvery foliage, 
and produce their large poppy-like 
flowers quite lavishly from early 
spring until frost. The seeds of 
eschscholtzia may be sown in window 
boxes or in a hotbed in March, or in 
the open where the plants are to 
bloom as soon as the soil is in fit con- 
dition, in April or May in the latitude 
of New York. In latitudes south of 
New York the seeds may be sown in 
the autumn for early bloom. The 
plants enjoy a rich loam and should 
be allowed about five or six inches of 
space in the row. When used in beds 
they may be sown broadcast. 
Zinnia. 

The zinnia is easily grown from 
seed sown in the open ground. When 
sown in April the plants will bloom 
abundantly and continuously through 
the entire season. During the month 
of August zinnias are at their best. 
To secure large flowers and a pro- 
fusion of bloom the plants must be 
given ample room for full develop- 
ment, as well as an abundant supply 
of food. Strong, rich soils suit the 
zinnia. If the seeds are sown in a 
dwelling house or in a hotbed in 
March and the young plants are 
pricked out once or twice before be- 
ing placed in their permanent. situa- 
tions, more satisfactory results will 
be secured than from outdoor-sown 
seeds unless equal care in thinning or 
transplanting is given. In addition 
to their use in the school garden, zin- 
nias can be used for groups, beds, 
borders, garden lines, and summer 
hedges. Their average height is one 
and a half feet. The zinnia is a rath- 
er large, formal flower whose colors 
range through the shades of red and 
yeliow. Their season of bloom is 
through the late summer and autumn 
and the individual bloom lasts for a 
long time both on the plant and as 
cut flowers. 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES, 


Have you noticed the color of the 
red twig dogwood, golden willow, and 
soft maple twigs on warm days? They 
are worth having around for therr 
cheerful color now. 


English cottage gardens are famous 
the world over for their beauty and 
utility. Why not pay more attention 
to making our own gardens more use- 
ful and beautiful? 


Robins will often clear a lawn of 
white grubs if the sod is kept moist so 
they can dig through it. Last season 
the writer saw as many as a dozen 
at one time at work digging white 
grubs from the lawn near a sprinkler. 
The lawn was saved by keeping the 
grass moist until new roots grew out 
and the birds had picked ali the 
grubs. 
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AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., dest 1st. CHICAGO 
RATS AND MICE 


QUICKLY EXTERMINATED 


‘No cats, poisons or traps Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever. Sure, 
yet perfectly harmiess except to rodents. 
See. ret originally cost $100, but we will send 
it post paid for only 25 cents.” 

The above advertisement hes appeared tn 
many magazines. Send me 25 cents for 28 
high-class assorted post cards, and 1 will 
send you the Rat and Mice extermineter re- 
ceipt FREE. Your money returned if you 
are not entirely satisfied. Address 


MILTON BOSS, 
4421 ijth Ave., Rock Island, Ti. 
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JUST TROTTERS OR TROTTING 
RACE HORSES—WHICH? 














Editor, Rural World:—From day to 
day and from year to year, we are 
forced to new view points, in our 
gtudy of horse breeding. Mr. R. S. 
Veech, as a wealthy railroad man who 
loved horses, selected 10 mares, 
daughters of Hambletonian 10 and his 
son, Volunteer 55, to breed to Axtell 
at a fee of $1,000. At that time Mr. 
Veech was breeding trotters, as the 
proprietor of the Walnut Hall Stock 
Farm, in Kentucky, using such sires 
as Walnut Hall, Moko, Manrico and 
San Francisco, and the producing 
mares he had acquired and bred. In 
his later years he has been breeding 
trotting race horses. Here is a dis- 
tinction I had not thought of until my 
attention was called to it by an ar- 
ticle in a souvenir number recently. 

Few stallions have a large percent- 
age of their matured sons and daugh- 
ters with standard records. It is a 
very pertinent question to ask, are we 
here in the west just breeding trotters, 
that is, trotting-bred horses whose im- 
mediate ancestors have not shown 
ability to race at either of the har- 
ness gaits, or are we breeding trot- 
ting race horses? 

A glance at the mares nominated in 
the last Review Stake shows that 
some of them are surely breeding har- 
ness race horses. Count Buckner (p) 
2:06%, owned by John McKurn, 
Greenville, Wis., has two nominations. 
The first igs Black Patti (p) 2:24%, by 
Halwood W., son of Wedgewood. 
Black Patti’s dam is Tennie McEwen, 
(dam of Little Dan (p) 2:1414) by Mc- 
Ewen; 2d dam, by Tennessee Wilkes. 
Truganthe, 2:0914, has two nomina- 
tions, both made by R. W. Faucett, 
Neosho, Mo., Aknilea-Reaper, by Early 
Reaper; dam, Maud McGregor, dam 
of five trotters and one pacer, and 
Queen of Reapers, by Early Reaper; 
dam, All McGregor dam of Allercyone 
McGregor, 2:09%, McGregor Will Tell, 
2:16%4, and Queen of Reapers, 2:22%4) 
by Ben McGregor, out of Maud Mc- 
Gregor as above. This kind of breed- 
ing cannot fail to produce trotting 
race horses. Another entry in the Re- 
view futurity is Hattie Hardin (4) 
2:1314, by Russell Hardin, pacing son 
of Ashland Wilkes. 

At the Illinois farm at Piasa they 
have a three-year-old son of Conste- 
naro; dam, a sister to Hallie Hardin 
(4) 2:13144; 2d dam, Hallie Harris, 
2:174%4, by Combinatoin, 2:18%, half 
mile track record, 20 years ago. This 
fellow should be a trotting record- 
maker, or a sire of record-makers at 
one of the harness gaits. 

Tombro is a recognized great trot- 
ting sire, and Early Alice, 2:06%, was 
a great trotting race mare, on mile or 
half-mile tracks; yet, her three-year- 
old filly, in Austria, by Tombro is a 
natural pacer. Her sister in Oklaho- 
ma has acoming three-year-old by 
Baron Will Tell that seems to be an- 
other Baroness Parmelia, that drove 
the only 2:10 trotter by dan Patch in- 
to the 2:10 list at our own state fair. 

The announcement of our state fair 
futurity, to be trotted in 1918, should 
have been made before this time. Is 
our new secretary sleeping on his job? 
We hope not, and shall expect to see 
the announcement followed up by ju- 
dicious newspaper advertisements. 
We have the material to make a suc- 
cessful class of races, and to win some 

of the pretentious futurities North and 
East. They seldom occur so that one 
comes in competition with its fellow. 

The sales of last spring’s colts haye 
demonstrated that there is a profit in 
breeding trotting race horses; 61 head 
brought an average of $370. The low- 
est average for any one sire was four 
by J. Malcom Forbes (4) 2:08, sire of 
eight yearlings in 2:30; his average 
on the four was $212.50. This would 
pay any breeding farm, and most of 
our Missouri farms have mareg that 





come from producing dams. Carpt’s 
son by Peter the Great, with an east- 
ern opportunity, was bred in Missouri. 
We have yet in Missouri two of the 
best bred sons of Peter the Great, al- 
though by the death of John Donovan, 
we lost Capt. Aubrey, 2:07%4, one of 
the best sires in the family. We shall 
not lose the blood, and may yet breed 
winners in the family. 

Here in Southwest Missouri we 
have three mares, from producing 
dams one of them herself a record 
producer, booked for 1915 to Peter 
O’Donna. Neither the West or Mis- 
souri is loosing in opportunity, or in 
availing ourselves of them.—L. E. 
Clement, Pierce City, Mo. 


PROPOSED MISSOURI STALLION 
LAW DID NOT PASS. 








Missouri will be without a stallion 
law for the next two years. The Hon- 
orable B. T. Gordon, of Clay county, 
introduced the stallion law in the 
House of Representatives in the Mis- 
souri Legislature and Senator Glick 
introduced a similar bill in the Senate. 
Representative Melvin, from Schuyler 
county, also introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives, but later 
Mr. Gordon and Mr. Melvin put their 
efforts on the Gordon bill. The bill 
which was introduced and advocated 
by these gentlemen is similar to the 
present Kansas law. Mr. Gordon‘s ef- 
forts to secure the passage of this bill 
were untiring and he was ably assist- 
ed by Mr. Melvin and Senator Glick. 
However, in the press of some very 
important measures this bill was de- 
feated in the House and consequently 
failed of passage. 

The effect of stallion laws as they 
have been enacted in other states is 
well set forth in the data supplied by 
these various states. Without excep- 
tion they have worked improvement in 
the horses in other states. They have 
done this by crowding unfit sires out 
of those states. Suffice to say that in 
Many cases these unfit sires have 
found their way into Missouri and are 
standing for public service at this 
time. The stallion law in this state 
has come to be a matter of protection 
outside of the actual constructive 
work which it might bring. The Mis- 
souri Draft Horse Breeders’ Associ- 
ation and the Missouri Saddle Horse 
Breeders’ Association at their annual 
meetings in January, 1915, passed res- 
olutions urging this bill which were 
introduced in the Legislature, and it 
is to be regretted that the measure did 
not pass.—E. A. Trowbridge, Profes- 
sor of Animal Husbandry, Missouri 
College of Agriculture. 


THE GAIT OF A HORSE IS A PECU- 
LIAR THIN 








In many respects the gait of a horse 
indicates the temperament and breed- 
ing of the animal, as a man’s carriage 
indicates the opinion he entertains re- 
garding himself. To act properly a 
horse must be in fine fettle and pos- 
sess muscular development, or, in oth- 
er words, he must not only know how 
to do it, but he must feel like doing 
it. However, no amount of oats and 
pampering will induce a thoroughbred 
to flex his knees and hocks, nor will it 
give that springy, fleety step of the 
thoroughbred to the drafter. The ac- 
tion of a horse, so far as his untrained 
gait is concerned, depends upon here- 
dity. Notice several foals in the pas- 
ture; when disturbed, one will gallop 
lightly away. Another will trot off 
and almost clear the top of the daisies 
as it flexes its knees and bends its 
hocks. Still another colt may trot 
away with the long, reaching stride 
of one which may later make a good 
roadster. The thoroughbred, hackney 
and standard-bred are all exemplified 
in these young foals which perhaps 
never knew the touch of a human 
hand. They inherit from their pa- 
rentage a way of moving that charac- 
terizes the breed to which their sires 
and dams belong. It is a way that 
nature has of propagating things aft- 
er the likeness of the ancestor. Type 
and conformation may influence the 
extent to which this peculiar action 
may be developed, yet these charac- 
teristics are, in themselves, partly 
hereditary, thus making the gait of a 
young horse very much under the in- 
fluence of its lineage. In spite of what 
has been written about the inbred 
qualities of the offspring, man can, 








to a very large extent, develop or un- 
do the inherent action of the animal. 

Good action is a valuable attribute 
of any horse; even the farm horse 
should be trained to move properly. 
Good action in the carriage horse or 
drafter, in its primary sense, simply 
means the straight-away movement 
with feet in line, and with the knees 
and hocks folded and bent to show 
the steel. The drafter must fold his 
pastern joint, lift his knee fairly high 
and bend his hocks in order to look 
right to the buyer or the judge. It is 
surprising how much importance is 
placed on the gait of a horse. The 
carriage horse must observe the same 
rules, but enlarge upon them, and 
carry each movement to the extreme. 
The.object in training a young horse 
to perform properly is very necessary, 
as the trade is exacting in its de- 
mands; and since the means are sim- 
ple indeed, every raiser of horses 
should educate the young animal to 
conduct itself with certain style and 
demeanor. It is exasperating at times 
when a horse that never was known 
to take a lame step and always moved 
properly, gives a very poor exhibition 
before a buyer, often going lame for 
some unknown reason, and thus in 
many cases making the honest seller 
appear a “crook” before the eyes of 
the public. This cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained, but it is nevertheless 
true, and the most we can say is, it 
is a way horses have. 

The standard-bred and _ thorough- 
bred have certain labors to perform 
which render them somewhat in a 
class apart from the drafter or car- 
riage animal. The latter kinds must 
make more show of the steel, and, tn 
the case of the carriage or park horse, 
accomplish little. Their action can 
be largely influenced by training. With 
an overdraw and a curb bit the head 
can be held up and the nose brought 
in. Then, by urging with the voice 
and whip and restraining with the 
rein, trappy action may be induced. 
This should be done gently, however, 
for the mouth is sometimes tender, 
and too much whipping is inadvisable. 
This treatment should only be applied 
where extreme action is desired, and 
the heavy horse should be taught by 
exercise and proper shoeing. Much of 
the side-wheeling and ambling move- 
ments of horses in the local fall-fair 
rings could be eliminated if the ent- 
tries were taught the first prinicples 
of straight action. We have known 
horsemen to walk and trot their 
horses over heavy plowed ground to 
give them more flexion. Weight ap- 
plied to the feet causes them to ex- 
ert an extra effort to lift their. knees 
and hocks, and fold nicer at the pas- 
tern joint. Deep straw also excites 
them to lift their feet higher, and thus 
educates them to move trappiness. 
Some animals will not do their best 
until shod especially for the purpose. 
Weight applied to the toe causes the 
steed to extend the feet farther for- 
ward, as additional weight causes a 
pendulum to travel through a greater 
distance. The reverse of this is also 
true, for, by applying the weight far- 
ther back on the shoe the animal will 
take a shorter step and lift the feet 
higher. An experienced farrier can 
also weight the shoe to prevent pad- 
dling, winging and winding to a cer- 
tain extent, all of which are undesir- 
able and detract from the appearance 
of the horse when in action. Every 
horse, while still young should be 
schooled in the art of moving right, if 
the mature or “horse for sale” is to 
command the highest price——Farmer’s 
Advocate. 


SADDLE HORSES, NOT RACING. 


It is announced that the directors 
of the Mexico, Mo., Fair Association 
have decided to hold the 1915 fair 
without racing, and that in this move 
they will be joined by other associa- 
tions. The result will be a circuit of 
non-racing fairs. Mexico is the cen- 
ter of the saddle horse industry in 
Missouri. It was the Mexico fair that 
a few years ago put on the first $1,000 
saddle stake. Other and larger purses 
have followed. <Audrain county, of 
which Mexico is the county seat, has 
been described as “the very Ken- 
tucky of a place” and many are the 
exciting speed contests that have been 
settled on its track. Now it seems the 
saddle horse igs in the ascendent in 





THE FARM LABOR PROBLEM, - 





“The help problem stands at the 
very threshold of all agricultua) ppg. 
gress.” W. J. Dougan, one of Wig. | 
consin’s best known and most gyq 
cessful dairymen made that State. 
ment before a large body of studeny 
in the College of Agriculture of thg 
University of Wisconsin and it jg | 
doubtful if very many of the farmerg 
of this state would hold contrary 
opinions. 

For the reason that we have yet tg 
learn that laws govern farm work ag 
other labor, we are, according to My, 
Dougan, universally running our 
farms with short labor. 

“AS a consequence,” he says, “work 
piles up; we push, and sweat ang 
fume. We over-work one man, he 
leaves, and we hire another. 
working the land with short labor we 
thwart all of our highest ambitiong 
as farmers. We deplete the soil; re 
tard development, impoverish — the 
home life; break our own lives; dig. 
courage the young people and drivg 
them from the soil, thus increasing 
the ranks of the consumers ang 
weakening the ranks of the produ 
ers.” 

Mr, Dougan offered these sugges — 
tions for the solution of the problem; 
The employment only of men fitted 
to farm tasks of which there arg 
large numbers; the payment of farm | 
help not according to the “going 
wage” plan, but for services rendered, 
and the treatment of the help as men 
worthy of the trust and responsibil. 
ity placed in them. : 














that section. 
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This $985 Detroiter 
Will Be Given Away! 


YES! We are going to give 
away this fine big 1915 Model 
Detroiter Automobile Free. It is 
fully equipped with top, electric 
self starter and lights, speed- 
ometer, horn, etc., and will be sent 
to some industrious person Free 
of Charge. All you will have to 
do to earn this fine automobile 
is to take subscriptions to our 
popular magazine The Household. 
Each subscription will count s0 
many points and if you have the 
most points June 26th, the auto- 
mobile is yours free of cost. Isn't 
that an easy way to get an auto? 


We Have Given Away 
Over Thirty Automobiles 


During the past few years we have 
given away over thirty automobiles, 
numbers of motorcycles and many 
other prizes in our popular prize offer- 
ing. We will send you the names an 
addresses of these winners and you cal 
write them if you wish. One of our re= 
cent contests was won by a little boy 
at Nolan, Tex., named R. F. Oakley. ~ 
He is only twelve years old and earned | 
a Studebaker Automobile. You can 40° 
as well. Write your name and address) 


on the coupon below and mail it to u& 
today. It won’t cost you a cent and wé 
will tell you all about our free offer 

THE HOUSEHOLD - 
811 Jackson St. 


Topeka, Kansas” 








Peet @teswawwswawaanwawansss 


Y COUPON 
The Household, 811 Jackson, Topeka, Kan. 


Gentlemen—Please send me full par- 
ticulars of your free automobile offer: 
This does not obligate me in any way: 





Name, 
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CARE OF THE NEW LAMBS— 














DOCKING AND CASTRATING. 
et to 
ik ag The present price of lambs makes 
) Mr, {ft highly important that they receive 
our gll the attention that they need. The 


flock has been the “mortgage lifter” 
for the farmer this season. The high 
price of mutton and lambs and good 
prospective prices for wool has set 
many farmers to thinking more se- 
riously about his flock. 

Many of the early lambs have ar- 





Docking With a Knife. 
rived and the lambing season is about 


half over. The docking and castrat- 
ing of the lambs should not be neg- 
lected longer. Docking is a very sim- 
je operation and can be accomp- 

hed with practically no danger. 
Market men state that docked lambs 
are worth from 25 to 50 cents more 
per 100 pounds—primarily because 
they present a more attractive, uni- 
form appearance, which is of much 
value. Lambs usually scour a little 
when first turmed on grass and the 
dung collects on the tail, making a 
very bad appearance and an excellent 
place for maggots to grow and cause 


trouble. 
Docking. 
If the lambs are young the tails 
can be taken off with a knife about 
one inch from the body. Lambs up 









Docking With the Pinchers, 


to two weeks of age can be success- 

ly docked with a knife. This meth- 
od has the advantage of requiring 

is labor and the wound heals more 
quickly than a lamb docked with hot 
Pinchers. The hot pinchers are used 
More successfully on older lambs be- 
Suse of this method there is practi- 
f “ally no danger from bleeding. The 
' Pinchers are nothing more than large 
/*0n shears which are heated to a 
| 80d red heat in a portable forge or 











more conveniently in the flame from 
the tinsmith’s gasoline blow torch. 
These shears can be purchased from 
any -of the sheep supply houses for 
$1.25 to $1.50 per pair. 

When docking lambs with hot 
pinchers care should be taken not to 
be too quick nor have the irons too 
hot. The ends of the blood vessels 
must be thoroughly seared to prevent 
bleeding. In order to prevent burning 
the body of the lamb it is advisable 
to put the lamb’s tail through an inch 
board nailed to some convenient 
post—one man holding the lamb while 
another operates the hot pinchers. 

Castrating. 

Castrating in not so important as 
docking if the lambs are to be sold 
in June or early July. However, if 
they are to be kept over the summer 
it becomes very necessary to castrate 
the ram lambs. It should be done at 
the same time as the docking is done. 

One should select a warm bright 
day for docking and castrating to 
prevent colds and other attendant dif- 
ficulties in case the lambs bleed bad- 
ly and become weak in condition. It 
is also preferable to dock and catrate 
the lambs as soon as they become 
good and strong—from two days to} 
three weeks of age, depending upon 
the condition of the lambs. However, 
if the farm work does not permit the 
docking and castrating at this time, | 
it can be successfully done at an old- 
er age. 

Newly castrated lambs should not 
be disturbed for 12 to 24 hours. That 
is, they should not be driven any dis- 
tance. If one is careful and clean 
there is practically no danger from 
docked and castrated lambs.—Howard 
Hackedorn, Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion. 








“PIGS IS PIGS” IN SPRINGTIME. 





(Continued from Page 3.) 


brood sows are not even regarded as a 
necessary evil upon farms. The land 
owners and renters are dubious 
whether to sell off everything that 
looks like a hog; or whether to keep 
a few sows and see what may turn up 
in the future. The wise farmer will 
not sell all his brood sows; a farm 
without porkers is a sad, lonesome 
spot. Pigs can be raised at a profit 
under present conditions, if they are 
properly handled. 

Some men have the idea that a 
brood sow should not be allowed to 
run upon green stuff. Men who keep 
their sows in dry pens this spring and 
summer will very likely lose money. 
The brood sow that is raising a large 
family of pigs naturally has a good 
appetite. If she couldn’t eat, the pigs 
would soon finish her. The sow with 
suckling pigs must have a large 
amount of food. The easiest way to 
supply the bulk of the feeding ration 
is to turn her and the pigs upon the 
alfalfa pasture. If individual houses 
are used they may be moved in one 
corner of the pasture; then the sow 
can feed at her leisure. While living 
upon the pasture the sow should re- 
ceive some grain in addition; but the 
amount of grain required is much less 
than if the green pasture was not at 
hand. A small amount of corn and 
tankage given regularly two or three | 
times a day will balance up the ration. 


Skim-Milk and Oil Meal. 


Upon many farms there is a supply 
of skimmed milk. No better feed of its 
kind can be given the sow and her 
pigs. If plenty of sweet, skimmed | 
milk is available, shorts, which are | 
high at present, may be dispensed | 
with. Oil meal in moderate quantities 
is an excellent feed. Not more than | 
a handful is required at a feed, unless 
the sow is accustomed to it and does 
not scour easily. Too much oil meal 
has a tendency to cause scours in the | 
pigs, even if the sow is not affected. It 
would be an excellent plan for every 
hog raiser to feed large quantities of 
skimmed milk this spring and sum- 
mer. 

Do not worry about high-priced 
corn; if a bumper crop is produced 
this year hogs may be much better 
property than corn. However, discre- 
tion should guide every. farmer and 
be the means of causing him to raise 
the spring pig crop as cheaply as pos- 
sible. 

Cowpeas should be planted along 





herd rapidly and at a nominal ex- 
pense during the autumn of 1915. Pas- 
ture-raised hogs will be profit-makers, 
even if grain is high. Avoid extremes 
in the matter of proportioning the ra- 
tion. 





Six sheep to one bell is a warning 
dogs are very apt to pay attention to. 


Don’t let pigs drink from mud holes 
and stagnant pools. Provide pure, 
clean drinking water for them at all 
times. 

Our population has increased so 
greatly that there is an assured mar- 
ket for all the pork products farmers 





can grow, and at good prices, for the 
next ten years or longer. Statistics 
show that for 30 years meat animals 
have increased only one-half as fast as 
population. 

If the pigs are cold and pinched they 
can make no gain. Look out for them, 
protect them, or you will be the loser 
in dollars. 

The quarters should be well venti- 
sated, but there should be no drafts 
where sheep are housed. 

Don’t forget to provide dry, warm, 
well-ventilated hog houses. The col- 
ony house is cheap and efficient in 
case none other is available. 
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ROBIN HOOD — A 
grand grower, produc- 
ing strong heavy canes 
and is not subject to 
disease or insect at- 
tacks. Blooms with 
the first days of spring 
continuously through- 
out the growing season. 
The flowers are of a 
>? glorious rose-scarlet, while the 
fragrance is delicious beyond de- 
scription. 


BESSIE BROWN—A vigorous 
grower, producing elegantly fin- 
ished flowers of creamy white ex- 
quisitely flushed pink, very large 
shell-shaped petals making the 
bloom delightfully charming. 


MELODY—(A Yellow Beauty) 
—The greatest of all yellow roses 
for the home planter. Grows to 
perfection in ordinary garden soil 
in all localities and bears 
continuously great numbers of 
lovely flowers of immense size of 


Company, Springfield, Ohio. They are 
the best variety we could obtain. 
plants are perfectly hardy and grow 


fresh 
flowers of a great variety of beautiful 
colors and delicious fragrance. 


These Rose Bushes will grow in any 
ordinary garden soit; and you will have 


these bushes. 
planting and care of rose bushes will 
be sent with these rose bushes. We guarantee 
them to reach you in good growing condition. 


A Garden of Beautiful Roses 
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These six Everblooming Rose 
Bushes are from the famous 
nursery of the American Rose 





The 


th remarkable vigor and have rich, 
green foliage with large, bold 


abundance of beautiful flowers from 
Printed instructions on 


RADIANCE—The 
rose, strong and vigorous in 
growth. The splendid flowers 
borne on strong, upright stems 
are produced in amazing profu- 
sion; immense in size, and a beau- 
tiful blending of shades of car- 
mine rose with opal and coppery 
reflections. 

KAISERIN AUGUSTA  YIC- 
TORIA—Hailed by flower lovers 
as the greatest rose creation of 
modérn times. A tremendous 
grower and blooms continuously, 
producing immense, deep double 
grandly formed flowers. It is 
practically impossible to describe 
the delicate tints of rich, creamy 
white, slightly lemon tinted near 
the center. 

RED DOROTHY PERKINS— 
An ornamental climber which is 
nearly evergreen and its grace- 
ful pendulous habit will place it 
first among pillar roses. Bloom 
is produced in great clusters; 
each individual rose being per- 
fect in form and very double, the 


ideal garden 





a lovely shade of yellow, deepen- 
ing to apricot in the center. 


You Can't Afford 


These six Everblooming Rose 
cents for a three months’ extension 


total 30c. 
three months than now. This offer 


spring. Address, 


NOTIGE—If you want 12 Rose Bushes 


give the entire collection absolutely 


Rural World, and 5c extra to help pay mailing and packing charges— 
There is no better time to renew your own subscription 


ers. Send 30c in stamps or money order, and mention that you want 


your subscription marked ahead three months and the six Rose 
Bushes and this collection will be sent you in time for planting this 


COLMANS RURAL WORLD, 


color being deep intense scarlet 
crimson. 


To Pass This By 


Bushes are not for sale, but we 
free, provided you will send us 25 
on your subscription to Colman’s 


is good for new or old subscrib- 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


and a 3 months’ extension send 600 











with corn upon ten acres or more of 














land. The combination will fatten the 
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In the next three months we want to give away $10,000 worth of useful and 


valuable presents to advertise the People’s Supply Company. We want at least one 

person in every town to have one or more of these splendid presents, and we want the 

friends and readers of Colman’s Rural World to be the first to have their choice. 

ese presents consist of Watches, Rings, Fountain Pens, Lockets, Cameras, Suits, etc. 

Look over the list and carefully read the description of each and see what you prefer. 
We only have room to show you a few of the many presents you may select from. 


Our offer makes it so easy to get one or more of these useful presents that every 
boy or girl, man or woman reader of Colman’s Rural World should sign the coupon be- 
low. 1 we want you to do is distribute 20 of our swell Art and Religious pictures 
amongst your friends and neighbors at 10 cents each. These beautiful pictures are 
12x16 inches in size, and lithographed in many beautiful colors. Nearly everybody 
you show these pictures to will thank you for the opportunity of getting one or more 
at 10 cents each. As soon as you have distributed the 20 pictures, send us the $2.00 

u will have collected and we will send you your choice of any one of the presents 
Son select from our big list of premiums. 
Don’t send any money. Just fill out the coupon below and mail it to 


, 





BRACELET | .. and we will send you, by mail, all charges prepaid, the 20 besutifal 
RING pictures. 
FREE Yeu run no risk as we take back any you do not sell, and send 





you a present for what you have sold. Fill out the coupon below 


MANY VALUABLE PRESENTS FREE 


Ladies’ 
Or 
Gentie- 





A pictare (reverse side 
reproduced) of our Amer- 
made 


men’s 
jean late mode! Wateh 


American Model, stem-wind and stem 
set, suitable for a lady, gentleman, 
boy or girl. Case is embossed with a 
beautiful and chaste design, and pre- 
sents a rich and elegant appearance, 
Attractive easy reading dial, with 
hour, minute and second hands, and 
is dust proof. \ 








and mail it today. The coupon starts everything. 





Ww 


Adjustable to any size wrist and 
gvld plated throughout, and the fancy 
@ngraved links alternating with plain 
polished ones produce a very pleasing 

t. Ornamented with elaborate, 
cut, sparkling ruby stone, set in 
fichly chased border. Three-stone gold 
plated ring given with each bracelet. 





People’s Supply Co., 
- - St. Louis, Mo. 


NOTIGE Cards; mo two alike, for being prompt. Our plan 
8 is full ef pleasant surprises. 











PEARL FOUNTAIN PEN 


The barrel is inlaid with 


The barrel is a genuine guaranteed hard rubber; cap is of the same material. 
mother of pearl decorations and you can see the beautiful design from the illustration. The inlaid work is held 
place by two fancy gold plate bands; pen point is guaranteed 14K solid. gold, and in every respect this foun- 


pen is first class. 


Camera Outfit 


This Camera outfit 
includes camera with 
automatic shutter, 
cam Plates, developing 

ea tins, developer and 
( # fixer and full in- 
structions. Will take 








BOYS! GET THIS RIFLE FREE! 










Will Shoot 350 Times 
Without Reloading 








“4 AUTOMATIC 
jgmy clear and —_ = REPEATER Boys—here ls the Alr Ride you have 
tures. Covered Werks Like a ways wanted—a real repea 
loads automatically just like a Winchester or 
moroccoette. WINCHESTER & Marlin. Nearly Fs long, yet weighs 


feet 
Uses B B shot and shoots 350 times with- 





only 2 pounds 

out reloading. Will kill, at long range, crows, hawks, and 
all kinds of small game, such as squirrels, rabbits, etc. Barrel and all working 
parts made of high-grade steel, handsomely nickel plated; stock of finely-polished 
black wairut. ‘nis splendid Ribe is Just what you need for target practice. No 
powder—no er—yet it will shoot almost as hard and as far as a regular .22 
caliber cartridge rifle, It is the safest and most powerful air rifle ever invented. 


Handbag CASH COMMISSION 


Vanity Case 


Made of rich German Silver which 
has an extra finish, and is decorated 
with fancy flower border. This case 
has a mirror of good quality, and 








powder puff compartment and places 
for quarters, dimes and nickels, also 








cer 


Gold Filled 
Ring 
Set With 
Three 
Brilliant 
Stones 





Locket, Chain and Ring 


Hand engraved. Crescent design 
set with eight extra quality brilliant 
white stones. Locket is suspended 
from a 22-inch chain, and will hold 
two pictures. With each locket and 
chain we also will give an cxtra gift 
of one gold-filled ring set with 3 bril- 
ants. 
























&@ strong catch that will hold cards and 
bills. Attached to this Vanity Case is 
& ten-inch 
8%4x2h. 


chain. Size of case is 





Made of seal grain with gusseted 
ends welted, heavy cloth lining, fitted 
with pockets for mirror, bottle, coin 
purse, etc.,, Bag measures 10%x38% 
inches and is fitted with fancy French 
gray silver finish frame, has a 












Many of our agents prefer to sell 
our for a cash commission 
instead of a premium. We allow 40 
per cent commission to agents who 
desire the money instead of the 
premium. In other words, you keep 
80 cents out of every two dollars’ 
worth of goods you sell, and send 
us the remaining $1.20. If you find 
you cannot sell all our goods you 
will be entitled to a commission on 
the full amount you. do sell. 











Mesh Bag 


Made of German silver, beautiful om 
{dized frame, prettily embossed with 
a handsome floral design. The size 


the bag is 3%x2%, makes 
neither bulky or too small. 


te % is a ten-inch chain. 


een 





People’s Supply Co, 





Name SSSSSHSSHSSHHSSSSSSHSSSEEH SEE ET OSE SHSS HEE SES SELES EEE DERE H EERE 


Post Office PRAOFORODAAEOSASLOOSESs State seeeeoreoccsenzcccccssosse ses 


SEND NO MONEY—JUST YOUR NAME. 


St. Louis, Me, 


Gentlemen:—Send me 20 of your high-grade art and religious pio 
turea, which I promise to try and sell for one of your presents. I prom 
ise to return all pictures I cannot sell (R. W.) 







R. F. D. seeeeesere Box soccvoees atrect CR Seeseseseecsesesoeses eee 
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EASTER. 





The dawn of Easter brings us cheer, 
And happy always seems the day; 
Life’s skies do seem to be more clear 
And fear and gloom do fly away. 
The sweetest thoughts with Easter 

come, 
And charming always 
name. 
We think of Christ the Holy One 
Who died for us and rose again. 
And as His life for us He gave 
As ransom for our sins, then we 
Are saved by grace and fear no grave 
For we shall live eternally. 
St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 
4 “RETURNING DAY’ TO AWAKEN 
CONCIENCE OF BORROWERS, 


seems the 








stem To the Home Circle:—In a certain 
nan, town they recently had a “Returning 
tha Day.” All the groceries that neigh- 
pre- por had borrowed from neighbor, all 
nce. the money debts that one person owed 
with another were to be settled in full on 
and that day. Whether the slate was 
wiped clean and every debt can- 
oui celled can never be known but, on the 
whole, the day was considered a tre- 
mendous success. The parcel post 
did excess business and many persons 
were agreeably surprised to receive 
“a the sugar, coffee, the “pinch” of tea, 
and other things, that had found their 
lied way over the back fence and on “re- 
turning day” found its way home 
] once more. 
th If there was such a day here, I 
think I’d be richer one whole month’s 
es provisions, and as to books! . One day 
a friend called to ask whether she 
rt could have a certain book of mine. I 
Ss ran to the book case to bring it for 


her, but lo, and behold, there was no 
such book; it had vanished. I became 
busy and asked all the friends for that 
book and, by asking for that one, 
eight others were returned to me that 
I had forgotten about, but that par- 
ticular book never did turn up to this 
day. 

I presume the above mentioned town 
was a new one and that borrowing 
became a necessary evil in that part. 
Probably, as often happens, the bor- 
rowers became lax and failed to make 
adequate returns when their supplies 
were replenished. This may have be- 
come so general a failing among a 
certain class of people that the pride 
of citizensip had to be aroused. Hence 
a “returning day” to awaken the con- 
science of the townspeople. 

I think we should all have our own 
individual returning day, and recall 
what we may possess of which we are 
not really the rightful owner, and re- 


turn the umbrella, the book, the gro- 
ceries and small change, not saying a 
word of larger debts, we may owe. 
Usually the lender remembers that 


certain people owe him, but to ask 
for what belongs to us seems such a 
delicate matter that we rather suffer 
in silence, although we may need that 
money and those groceries as much 
and sometimes more than the one we 
accommodated. We must do as we 
Would like to be done by.—Claire V. 
DOench, St. Louis. 


THE WIFE IN BUSINESS. 








| om To the Home Circle:—A man’s wife 
with often knows more than he does about 
p7) & great many things, and,~while he 
23 heed not lower himself in her estima- 
tion by admitting her mental superi- 
ority, it is sometimes well for him to 
Tecognize her superior intelligence 
and profit by it. 
The judgment of the average woman 
Tegarding the disbursement of money 
is often better than that of the aver- 
age man, particularly when it comes 
s pic to spending money for domestic pur- 
prom Doses. 
Ww.) It takes a shrewd tradesman to get 


Over the average sensible woman, 
While a tradesman finds it easy to 
Work off stale goods on the average 
Man. The most conceited man might 
&8 well acknowledge frankly that hts 
or Can attend to most of the affafrs 
her own household better than he 
fan attend to them for her. 
omen very often have the most 
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ANDTHE KVTCHEN 


The Home Circle is a meeting lave 

or weekly gatherings of the Rural 
World family. Ali of its members are 
invited to meet here in correspondence 
and fellowship. Send lots of 
letters and get really acquainted. 


The Kitchen is a factor in the Home 

Circle that no one can do without. 
Help to make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
make and do e things that are 
made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
others 


your ideas and experiences. 





acute perception regarding business 


affairs. If men would only “talk busi- 
ness” with their wives, instead of 
taking it for granted that women 
“don’t understand anything about 
business,” there would be fewer fall- 
ures. 

Many a successful business man 


owes his success to the keenness of 
judgment of a partner whose nanie 
does not appear in the firm or over 
the shop window, and who is not sup- 
posed to have any connection with the 
business; that partner is his wife, in 
whom he is wise enough to confide.— 
H. Mortimer, Illinois. 





SHOULD A WOMAN HELP PAY 


HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES? 





Circle:—Should a 
contribute towards the sup- 
family? is a question 
Many wives’. look 


To the Home 
woman 
port of the 


often discussed. 


a 


THE HYME © 


IRs 


hunt wood, scuttle out in 


LE) 








the 
the garden, prepare dinner, 


why enumerate? 


All farm wives have enough to do 
besides trying to meet the household 
No man has a right to ask 
a woman to assume the duties of wife 
and motherhood unless he is able to 
meet the expenses of the home.—Mrs. 


expenses. 


D. B. Phillips, Tennessee. 





THE WAR ON FLIES SHOULD BE 


WAGED RUTHLESSLY. 





To the Home Circle:- 


est this year are some who had 
doubts about the practicability of 
united effort in fighting flies. They 


forgot that in union there is strength, 
come to their senses 


but have now 
and are working with a will. 

The boy scouts are doing good work 
in many towns in the war on flies and 


it is a good thing that their energies 
have been directed along a line or 


public benefit as well as_ personal 
good. The doctors may have less to 


do when the flies are done away with, 


but there will be so much less suffer- 
ing from disease and so much more 














A Farm Home That Indicates Prosperity and Contentment. 


upon it as their duty to help pay the 
household expenses. 

Leaving the husband free from the 
burden of household expenses may 
be all right from the man’s point of 
view, but the mother that assumes 
such a responsibility not only robs 
herself of many years of usefulness, 
but also robs her children of their 


rightful heritage of motheriy care 
and affection. 
I am not advocating idleness, for 


with the care of a house, washing, 
sewing, ironing, churning, cooking, 
mending, seeing after the hundred and 
one things about the well kept home, 
there is little enough spare time to 
devote towards the weiifare of the 
future generation. If to all of this is 
added the worry of keeping up every 
household item, as well as the work 
of producing the means, where is the 
time in which a mother may really 
call her own? 

Many women of my acquaintance 
are little less than automatic ma- 
chines. They rise at stated intervars, 
perform a certain amount of labor 
through the day and part of the nignt. 
Their families look on them as a kind 
of willing slaves, to raise turkeys, 
feed chickens, milk cows, crack wal- 
nuts, weave carpets or do any kind 
of work to supply their wants, as 
well as to prepare good meals on time 
and hand out nicely laundried and 
neatly mended garments. If there ts 
any one to go without the new coat 
or dress, it is mother, because she is 
so weary earning a sufficiency for the 
others that she has no care for her 
own personal adornment. 

It’s easy enough to sit in a luxurious 
chair, with nothing to do, and tell the 
farmer’s wife to “chirk up,” but fol- 
low her steps one day and note the 
results. Rise with her at four or five 
o’clock and prepare breakfast for six 
or a dozen, wash the dishes, make 
the beds, see after the childggn, milk 
the cows, feed the calves, slop the 
hogs, sweep, dust, run here, there and 
yonder at the beck and call of little 
folks, send the children to school, 





money to spend for other things than 
drugs, that we can say goodbye to 
the fly without regret. 

The good housekeeper in the past 
knew she hated flies, even if she did 
not know that they were dangerous 
to health and life, but it was mostly a 
single handed fight on her part; but, 
thanks to state experiment stations 
and other authorities, who are direct- 
ing the light of science so as to make 
clear some of the common things of 
life to the common mind, the man of 
the house and even the children now 
dread the fly and hate it. 

To fight the fly, all manure and re- 
fuse about the barn is kept cleaned 
up and no slop barrel or swill pail is 
tolerated, while outhouses are kept 
clean and sanitary and screens in 
doors and windows are looked after 
as needed. Even the henhouse, which 
was one of the last places to receive 
attention on the average farm, is 
cleaned and whitewashed and kept 
sweet with fresh earth and lime, so 
no offensive sight or odor is present. 

There is surely a great change for 
the better in the last few years, and 
now we are taught that all house ver- 
min are to be destroyed, because they 
are carriers of disease, and that not 
only flies and mosquitoes, but bed- 
bugs, roaches, fleas, etc., are some- 
thing more than torments; they are 
a@ menace to the human family and 
must be fought with a will.—Cena S. 
Cornman, Missouri. 





HOME TRAINING IN SEWING. 





That many mothers destroy their 
daughters’ budding interest in sewing 
is the belief of Miss Oberlin of the 
Colorado Agricultural College. Too 
many times the mother urges that the 
girl learn to sew by darning -her 
stockings and mending her clothes. 
We all know that it is much harder 
to reapir the worn garments than to 
make new ones, and the child whose 
fingers are untrained to the needle 
finds the task too difficult, becomes 


rain 
after chickens and turkeys or work m 
bring 
water, go to the spring, churn—but 


¥ notice by 
the papers that the campaign agafnst 
flies is to be continued this summer, 
and those that are working the hara- 


discouraged, and finally “just hates to 
sew.” 

The wise mother waits until the 
child shows some ifterest, slight 
though it be, in gewing, and then buys 
a piece of attractive material for a 
garment, with dainty but inexpensive 
trimming, and patiently sets about to 
teach the proper way of making the 
garment. 

The cutting out having been ac- 
complished, a little practice of the 
stitches on a scrap of material beforé 
they are applied to the garment may 
be necessary, Honest effort should 
be praised whatever the results, and 
carelessness reproved in a kindly but 
uncompromising manner. The child 
should not be allowed to sew for more 
than 30 minutes at a time, 

With the necessary directions and 
assistance the garment will be wear- 
able and the little girl’s pride in her 
handiwork will more than repay thé 
mother for time and energy spent in 
teaching. 





HOUSEWIVES SHOULD KNOW HOW 
TO USE CANNED GOODS, 





There are a few things every house- 
wife should know about the canned 
goods which she uses on her table, 
Among these, according to Elizabeth 
B. Kelley of the agricultural extension 
service in home economics of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, are the sanitary 
conditions under which the goods aré 
put up; whether or not she is sav- 
ing herself labor at the cost of sweat 
shop practices of other women; and 
how to buy and use canned goods in 
order to get the largest return for the 
money. 

Following are a few rules which 
will be of help to the housewife in 
the purchasing, storing, and use or 
canned articles: 

“Don’t buy a single can at a time; 
you can always save money by buy- 
ing by the dozen cans or case. 

“Don’t store in a damp place, on ac- 
count of rusting, or where the temper- 
ature is either extremely hot or cold. 
Freezing injures the consistency and 
flavor and may break the seal of the 
can. The average basement is all 
right. 

“Don’t let contents stand in the tin 
after it is opened. Should be emptied 
into glass or china dish if to be 
served without preparation, or into 
sauce pan if to be heated. 

“Don’t pour the liquor off the peas 
or other vegetables; the best of the 
flavor is in the juice. Warm the peas 
in the juice. Save the juice for soups. 

“Don't cook peas, string beans, corn, 
etc., as they are already cooked. Sim- 
ply heat and add butter and seasoning, 
if desired. 

Don’t open can with a knife or a 
hatchet; get a good can opener. 

“Don’t open or use the contents of 
any can that is “bulged” or “bloated” 
so the ends “swell out.” A few cans, 
on account of defective soldering or 
faulty tin plate, will spoil, but they are 
always guaranteed by the canner and 
the “swells” are the spoiled ones, 
Take back to the grocer and exchange 
for a good one. 

“Don’t buy the most expensive 
canned peas if you want food value. 
Those that retail at the highest price, 
the tiny ones, are usually very small, 
tender, little peas, used principally for 
garnishing, and while extremely ten- 
der and considered very fine, are real- 
ly not as good for family use, consid- 
ered from the standpoint of food value, 
as the medium priced peas which are 
usually the “Sifted” or size three. 

“The early varieties called Alaskas, 
or early June Peas or Size Four, seli 
at a low price and have splendid food 
value, being sweet and tender. Size 
five is a splendid pea selling at even 
a lower price. The sweet or wrin- 
kled varieties are more like the com- 

mon garden peas, with a flavor dis- 
tinctly different from the early peas.” 





A bag of salt standing where there 
is a smell of fish will absorb the 
aroma. 

Soda should be thoroughly dissolved 
in the washing’ water . before the 
clothes are put in. Never allow it to 
lie about on the clothes, as this some- 
times -. causes  iron-mould. Soda 
should never be added to water in 
which woollen things are being 
washed, as it causes them to shrink, 
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(Good Friday 
and Easter 


Origia and Traditions of Hot 
Cross Buns and Easter Eggs. 
A early morn till late evening, 

ringing through the streets of the 
cities and lanes of the villages of 
England on Good Friday—a cry that 
has run down through the ages, mak- 
ing the little commonplace pit of cake 
a thing of tradition and antiquity, to 
be accorded its own place and niche 


in the scheme of things at least once 
&@ year, is the cry: 

















COMMON cry, a merry cry from 


“Hot cross buns, hot cross buns! 
One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot cross buns!” 


Every person who has lived in Eng- 
land knows the cry of the street ven- 
dor who offers the small sugary bun, 
go daintily spiced and marked with its 
own significant cross, to all who will 
buy. Hot cross buns are used on 
Good Friday also in Canada and in 
parts of the United States but one does 
not hear the cry. 

Cross buns are traceable to the re- 
motest peried of pagan history. Cakes 
were offered by the ancient Egyptians 
to their moon goddess. The Greeks 
offered them to Astarte, and other di- 
vinities. They were imprinted with 
@ pair of horns symbolic of the ox, 
“bous,” and. from the _ accusitive 
“boum,” our word is probably derived. 

Diogenes (A. D. 200), speaking ofan 
offering, mentions “the sacred liba, 
called a bouse, made of fine flour and 
honey.” In the sixth century it is de- 
scribed as a kind of cake marked with 
four horns. Later, the Greeks mark- 
ed these cakes with a cross, possibly 
an illusion to the four quarters of the 
moon, and no less likely to facilitate 
the breaking of the bread for the wor- 
shippers. 

At Herculanaeum, two small loaves 
were found plainly marked with the 
cross. The pagan Saxons also used 
this offering in honor of their goddess 
of light—Easter, 

The Mexicans and Peruvians are 
shown to have had a similar early cus- 
tom. In the medieval church buns 
made from the dough for the conse- 
erated host were distributed to com- 
municants after mass on Easter Sun- 
day. This custom still pertains in 
France and other Roman Catholic 
countries, where communicants have 
a long journey to go. 

The Bun in Modern Times. 

That cross buns should now be hot 
is, no doubt, an inovation of modern 
times. In England, that they may be 
piping hot from a baker’s oven, wom- 
en and children bestir themselves ear- 
ly to offer their wares, carrying them 
in large baskets carefully wrapped in 
flannels or lined to keep them hot 
and light. Hucksters of all kinds of- 
fer hot cross buns from earliest day- 
light until church time, continuing 
their cries after service until twilight 
closes another Good Friday. 

More than a century ago, a shop in 
Chelsea was made famous by its ex- 
cellent cross buns. George III. had 
once deigned to stop and partake of 
one, and ever since, crowds scrambled 
from morn till eve for the “royal hot 
cross buns” which the shop advertises, 

It was a great meeting place on 
Good Friday mornings, sometimes as 
many as 50,000 persons calling for 
buns. Several hundreds of small black 
tin trays, with dozens of hot cross 
buns, were disposed of each hour, 240,- 
000 buns having been known to be sold 
in a single day. 

Quaint Customs, 

Many quaint customs still prevail 
in England, where the bun is still 
prominent. A sermon is preached ey- 
ery Good Friday at the Church of All 
Hailows, according to the will of one 
Peter Symonds, dated 1587, to the lit- 
tle boys of the Blue Coat School, 
when each is directed to be given 60 
new pennies, 60 packets of raisins, and 
@ cross bun. 

In many parts of England, a small 
loaf is baked on Good Friday and 
kept hanging in the house until the 
following anniversary, and if it keeps 


firm and dry, good luck will attend 
all the household. It is not intended 
to be eaten at any time, but should 
illness come, a small portion may be 
grated from the loaf and added to the 
water. For some ailments it is con- 
sidered an infallible cure. Some 
years ago a cottager lamented that her 
neighbor would surely die of her com- 
plaint. She had given her two doses 
of Good Friday bread without obtain- 
ing any relief. 

In Dorsetshire it is thought that a 
cross loaf baked on Good Friday and 
hung over the chimney piece prevents 
the bread baked in the house during 
the year from “going stringy.” 

In the north of England, a tray of 
cakes is seldom placed in an oven be- 
fore a cross has been marked with a 
knife upon each one. A writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in 1867, says on 
the subject of superstitions: 

“Calling at a cottage, I saw a loaf 
hanging in a corner, and was told it 
was a Good Friday loaf—that a loaf 
baked on that day would never grow 
mouldy, and that it was very service- 
able against some diseases. Some 
weeks later I called again. The own- 
er of the house endeavored ‘to take 
down the loaf, but failing gently to do 
so, gave it a violent pull, when it fell 
in atoms at his feet. The old man 
collected every crumb, placing them 
with reverence in a paper bag, as he 
alleges his son had been cured of a 
painful illness by using a portion of 
the loaf.” 

It is an old belief that eating of the 
buns on Good Friday will protect the 
house from fire during the year, and 
several other virtues are attributed to 
the charm of the cross bun. 

Some 30 or 40 years ago, bakers 
vied with each other for excellency in 
making hot cross buns, but the de- 
mand has decreased; so has the quali- 
ty of the famous little cake.—Ella C. 
Morton. 


WHERE WE GET THE CUSTOM OF 
THE EASTER EGG. 








The Easter egg is the acceptance by 
a modern festival of an emblem that is 
older than any human records. In the 
earliest systems of philosophy the egg 
was already well established as the 
symbol of life. When spring returned 
after the winter’s death—precisely 
the import of the Ishtar festival—-the 
oldest of nations used the egg to typi- 
fy the new life, just as the newest na- 
tions do without knowing why. The 
eggs were colored to show the joy or 
the people at the reawakening of the 
earth. 

In Egypt the productive principle 
was symbolized by the egg and with 
this, a true skeleton at the feast, they 
associated a destroyer, the serpent. 
These found their way into art and 


there is unthinkingly preserved the 
union of them in architecture. 
In the egg-and-dart ornament, the 


dart is all that has survived of the 
serpent, its venomous tongue. At 
least this was what was taught till 
recently someone has put forward the 
claim that the egg-and-dart is a form 
of the lotus ornament. 

The significance of the egg, cen- 
turies before the Christian era, was 
the reason in Persia for the celebration 
of festivals marked by the presenta- 
tion of colored or painted eggs. Cur- 
iously enough, the modern fire-wor- 
shipers do not preserve the custom, 
although their ancestors must have 
practiced it. ‘The occasion on which 
the eggs are thus given is the spring 
festival of Nuron. The custom has 
come down through the ages .practi- 
cally unaltered in ideas, although the 
doctrines of creation exemplified by 
the egg as taught by the Magi who 
conducted the feast, have long since 
passed away. 

The Feast of Fine Clothes. 

In ancient as in recent times the 
eggs have varied from simple uni-col- 
ored ones to creations in gold leaf 
and gorgeous tints. The Persian fes- 
tival is now that of the New Year, 
the “Feast of Fine Clothes,” it is call- 
ed, and it comes at a time near 
Easter. Everywhere in all ages there 
has been a spring festival and it has 
been celebrated with eggs, for they are 
a symbol of life and resurrection. And 
our spring festival we celebrate with 
eggs and flowers and new millinery 
and clothing and it is called Easter. 

Relics of the early regard for eggs 











perstition not connected with Easter. 
Mohammedan domes are said to be 
a vestige of early egg workship. The 
roc’s egg in the Arabian Nights was 
the master of the genii when Aladin 
asked him to get it for him. The Hin- 
doos abstain from eggs as food be- 
cause they are the origin of every- 
thing. Grecian philosophy tried to 
inculcate some such notion. On the 
other hand eggs have been a favorite 
food because they did contain all the 
elements of life. 


Empty egg-shells are witches’ gob- 
lets and may be used to the harm of 
him who ate the egg. Breaking the 
shells was a preventive of evil prac- 
ticed rigidly by the old Romans before 
the Christian era. Irish and English 
children are taught to put the spoon 
through the egg, while in Italy not 
only must the eggshell be crushed, 


but it must be dropped into a stream 
tection, 


of water. This is a double pro 


for witches abhor the spell of rg. — 


ning water.—Ella C. Morton. 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 








The lightness of batter puddings jg | 


much improved if two teaspoonfuls of 
ground rice are added to the floyp 
before mixing. 


Mildew stains can very often be re 
moved quite successfully in the fg} 
lowing way: Mix a small quantity of 
soft soap with the same proportion 
of powdered starch and salt, and thg 
juice of a lemon. Apply this mixtups 


to both sides of the stain with a smajj — 


brush, and, if possible, let the artigi 
lie on the grass all day and night yp. 
til the stains have quite disappeareg, 
Then wash it in the usual way. 
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FREE SILVERWARE 





won't last long. 
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We have just received a fresh ship- 
ment of these beautiful 26-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. They 
Send for your set to- 
We refund your money if you are 
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which we offer you here is 


that 
offer below. 


our special price of $1.00 and 
charges on the 26-piece Electric 
Silver Set will be sent you by. 


offer may not appear again. 
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| 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 
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return mail—all charges paid. 
new subscription to Colman’s Rural World just send us \$1.25 and we will add & 
one year’s subscription to your own subscription to Colman’s Rural World. 
Remember, for $1.25 you get Colman’s Rural World 
one year, and in addition we send you the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all 
prepaid. Sign the coupon below today before this offer is withdrawn. 


Sign This Coupon Today 


Mo. 
Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a one F eng subscription to Colman’s Rural 
© the 
charges to be prepaid. If I find the 26-Piece Electric Silver Se tter that 
you claim, I will return it to you, and you are to send me back toy faa Bo 
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We have in the past made many fine premium offers of silverwa: aders 
of Colman’s Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever oun aban to offer 
& complete electric Silver Set on such a liberal] offer. 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 
ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently changes 
color and has that “brassy” look just as soon as the plating wears off. This set 
plated on a white metal base, therefore each and 
every piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown 
in the above illustration there are 26 pleces in this set—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea- 
spoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. Each piece is full regulation 
size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated with the 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and the blades of the knives and 
bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. 

It is only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory 

we are able to secure it at a price that enables us to make the remarkable 
It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated ‘and described to any 
address upon the terms of the following special offer. 

We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our readers / 
and in every case the subscriber has been delighted beyond measure. 
sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisfy you that we make 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Hlectric Silver See 
we will refund your money, or send you another set. You know we couldn’t make 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send us a one year’s new ro subscription to Colman’s Rural World st 
cents extra to help pay postage and pa 
Silver-Set—total $1.25, and the complete 26-Piec® 


And please don’t think be 


We are #@ 


If you cannot get & 
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26-Piece Electric Silver Bee 
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In ordering patterns for waist, give 


t measure only; for skirts, give 
Waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
aprons say, large, small or medium. 


1237. Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
4 inches bust measure. It requires 
% yards of 36-inch material for a 36- 

ch size. 

1243, Girls’ Over Blouse Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
Years. It requires 4% yards of 36- 
ich material for an 8-year size. 

9879.. Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 

t in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
ad 44 inches bust measure, It re- 
Wires 23, yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. For cap, % yard 
inch net, all over embroidery, or 
lawn, bercale, dimity, dotted swiss and 

are suitable. 

_ 9921. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 

8. It requires 4 yards of 36-inch 
Material for a 10-year size. 

1051-1094, Ladies’ Costume. 

aist 1051 is cut in six sizes: 34, 

38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 

ure. Skirt 1094 is cut in six 
> 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches 
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waist measure. It requires 7% yards 
yards of material 27 inches wide for 
waist and skirt, and 4 yards for the 
tunic for a 36-inch size. The skirt 
measures about 1% yard at its lower 
edge. Two separate patterns, i10c 
for each. 
9926. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 4% yards of 27- 
inch material for a medium size. | 

1190.. Ladies’ and Misses’ Skirt. 

Cut in three sizes for misses: 14, 
16, and 18 years, and in five sizes for 
ladies: 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches 
waist measure. It requires 3% yards 
of 44-inch material for a 24-inch size, 
which measures 21-3 yards at lower 
edge in a medium size. For a 16-year 
size, it requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
material. 

9730. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires five yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 

1234, Ladies’ and Misses’ Over Dress 
in Semi-Fitted Basque Style 
With Underwaist. 

Cut in seven sizes: 14, 16 and 18 
years, for misses and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure for ladies. It re- 





THE 


ERRYMANENLUB 


FOR OUR 


Doys Rliets 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St., Rock 
Island, Illinois. 


Dear Children:—I am very much 
pleased with the interest you are 
showing in our club. We have dozens 
of fine games waiting for publication, 
and also many interesting letters ex- 
plaining how much the little writers 
enjoy playing the games printed in 
the Merry Game Club. Of course, we 
haven’t space to print these letters, 
but, little friends, your president en- 
joys reading them and likes to, have 
you write and tell her of the interest 
you are taking in the club and hopes 
you will keep on writing as often as 
you feel like it. 

We will now have our prize games, 
which I hope you will enjoy playing. 
The first prize game for this week 
was sent in by Ethel Herring of Jack- 
son, Ga., who tells us how to play 
“Jacob and Rachel.” 


Jacob and Rachel. 
(Described by Ethel Herring.) 


The players form a circle with a 
boy and girl in the center (the boy 
is blindfolded and he must not know 
the identity of his partner; the girl 
is not blindfolded). The boy tries to 
catch the girl. Every time he calls: 
“Rachel,” the girl must answer: 
“Jacob,” thus giving the boy a chance 
to catch her. When he does catch 
her he guesses who she is, and if he 
guesses correctly the girl. must be 
blindfolded and another boy takes the 
place of “Jacob,” but if he does not 
guess correctly, another girl takes the 
place of “Rachel” and the game pro- 
ceeds as before. 

“Little brown eyes’—Jacob and 
Rachel is an old game, for [| remem- 
ber seeing it played when I was a 
bit of a girl; but it is very interest- 
ing and I will send you a prize in a 
few days. Our next prize game was 
contributed by Vivienne Edithcara 
Nichols and is given below. 

How Do You Do, My Partner? 
(Described by Vivienne ‘Edithcara 
Nichols.) 

A large ring is formed by the play- 
ers with one player inside the ring. 
The players in the ring then walk 
slowly around holding hands and 
sing the following song (to any tune 
you wish): “How do you do, my part- 
quires two yards of 36-inch material 
for the underwaist, and 554 yards for 
the dress for a 36-inch size. The skirt 
measures about 3 yards at its lower 
edge in a 38-inch size. 

1264. Boys’ Rompers in Over All Style, 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 2 yards of 27-inch 
material for a 4-year size. 

9949. Girls’ Dress with or Without 

Shield, 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 4 yards of 40-inch 
material for a 10-year size. 

1268. Costume for Misses.and Small 
Women. 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 64% yards of 36-inch 
material for a 16-year size. The skirt 
measures about 2% yards at the foot. 











These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each, additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No. ....... Ree Years 


ner How do you do today? When 
we skip in a circle we will show you 
the way.” While singing the song the 
player inside the circle chooses & 
partner from the players in the ring, 
and these two shake hands and bow 
to one another. Two players are 
now inside the ring and while the 
song continues each of these players 
choose a partner, bowing and shaking 
hands as the first two did. This con- 
tinues until all the players in the 
ring have been chosen. 

Vivienne Edithcara thinks this is a 
very pretty game. She says it is one 
of the favorite games played at her 
school. As our third and fourth prize 
games are the same I will mail each 
little contributor a prize post card 
and print the game in this wise: 

Pretty Bird in My Cup. 
(Described by Ocie M. Tune and Ada 
Perdue.) 


All the players sit in a row except- 
ing one who is the “bird” and who 
carries a thimble filled with water. 
This player decides what kind of a 
bird (he or she) will be, and then 
asks each seated player the following 
question: “There is a pretty bird In 
my cup; what kind fs in yours?’ 
Each player must answer with the 
name of a bird and if one of the 
names happens to be that of the 
questioner, the “bird” promptly 
throws the thimblefull of water itn 
the face of the player who has 
guessed (his or her) name. The play~ 
er who receiyes the miniature bath 
must be the “bird” next time. 

Ocie says this is a very lively game 
and Ada says it is a fumny game, 
Ocie and Ada—I will send each of 
you a nice post card for this game 
soon. I am very glad that you like 
the Merry Game Club so well and 
thank you both for your pleasant let- 
ters and kind wishes regarding it. 


CONTENTMENT. 





Contentment is better than the dia- 
mond ditches, 

For both the poor ones and the ones 
that have riches. 

Contentment is better than gold, 

For both the young ones and the ol, 

Contentment is better than dear toys, 

For both the nice girls and the wid 
boys. 

Contentment is better than gems, 

For both the women and the men. 

Contentment is the best to be had, 

For both the ones that are good or 
bad. 

Contentment is best of all, 

For both the large and the small. 

Montana. 0. C. M, 


VEGETABLES FOR THE CHILD, 


Most children dislike all vegetables 
except potatoes, but some green vege- 
table should be included in the daily 
diet of the growing child. Miss Ober- 
lin, of the State Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, Colo., sees in the garden 
clubs some help for the mother who 
is endeavoring to form in her child 
right habits of eating. The child who 
plants and cares for vegetables is 
very likely to have a curiosity to taste 
them. Let the mother look forward 
with pleasure to the time when the 
vegetables will be ready for the table, 
and find the most palatable ways of 
cooking them. In this way she may be 
able to introduce into the child’s diet 
a valuable food. 

The child who is not fortunate 
enough to have a garden my be al- 
lowed to help shell peas and beans, 
to cut the tops off carrots and 
turnips, and to scrub them. In these 
ways a desire to taste them may be 
aroused. ; 

Spinach, stewed celery, onions, car- 
rots, tarnips, when properly cooked, 
are all excellent food for the child. 








Raw potato-juice is a valuable 
cleanser. It will remove stains from 
the hands and also from woollen fab- 
rics. . 

To remove stains from enamel 
ware, boil a large saucepan or fish- 
kettle full of water, add soda—about 
two tablespoonfuls to four quarts of 
water. Immerse the discolored uten- 
sils in the boiling water and boil for 


* half an heur; then scour them, using 


Address eeeeeeeeeeteereeeeeseeeeeere 


some of the seda water and a stiff 
brush; if the stains are persistent 
boil a second time, and use sand with 
the soda water for the second scour- 
ing. 
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Mollie Darling 


By Vaughan Kester | 














(Copyright, 1915. The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
(Continued from last week.) 


FERGUSON was another Mollie, 
M the younger Mollie’s aunt. 
© Years before while Sunset 
was still a prosperous mining camp, 
she had come west to make her home 
with her brother and to take charge 
of his motherless child. The brother 
had died in that evil time when the 
bottom was dropping out of Sunset. 
She had given the best years of her 
life to her niece; single-handed she 
had fought a long fight with adverse 
circumstances and had won a modest 
victory. Now one cannot live an utter- 
ly self-sacrificing life to no purpose, 
s0 Miss Mollie had a certain sweet 
dignity that came of much goodness, 
and a soul at peace with itself. 

The Mountain House was a part of 
the niece's heritage. It was kept alive 
by chance tourists. Johnny was the 
regular, the star boarder, and fre- 
quently the only one, and at all times 
so much at home that he usually wiped 
the supper dishes. Mollie washed 
them. Johnny was the trusted man 
up at the Red Bird, the very right 
hand of a soulless corporation whose 
only symptoms of life were in its feet 
and even they were undeniably cold. 
He pulled down $70 a month just as 
easy! With all this wealth pouring in 
upon him every 30 days, with money 
saved, too, and Mollie flitting in and 
out of those big bare rooms at the 
Mountain House, why, no wonder he 
was intent on matrimony! 

That night after the dishes had been 
duly washed and as duly dried in the 
intervals between sundry breathless 
moments when Johnny’s black curls 
and Mollie’s golden head were very 
close together, they strolled out upon 
what had once been Sunset’s long 
main street, past the houses that still 
fronted it and up the trail toward the 
Red Bird. 

Miss Mollie sat in the doorway of 
the Mountain House in the warm twi- 
light and watched them as they went 
slowly forward arm in arm. They 
brought back the sentiment of youth, 
and she shared vicariously in its ro- 
mance. Yet there was a heartache 
scarcely stilled in the realization that 
the imperceptible gradations of time 
had swept her away from the morn- 
ing world in which youth dwells; that 
for her, beginning to be visible down 
the pathway of the years, were the si- 
lences—the solitudes.that she must 
before long enter alone. 

The twilight deepened. The last 
vestige of color faded from the sky. 
The white cap of Brown’s Peak sank 
into the gloom, merged with the blue 
of the heavens and was lost to sight. 
There was a footfall on the path as a 
tall shadow detached itself from the 
night, and Mr. Brown, with his dog 
Duffer at his heels, paused on the 


step. Seeing a woman in the door- 
way of the lighted office, he removed 
his hat. 

“Evening,” he said. 

“Won't you step in?” asked Miss 


Mollie, slipping aside her chair which 
blocked the entrance. “I guess you’re 
Mr. Brown Johnny was telling us 
about at supper?” she added. 

“Yes, ma’am.” Mr. Brown looked 
severe and even purposeful, but his 
yoice held a shy deferential note. 

“He’s not used to women,” thought 
Miss Mollie. 

From under the flapping brim of his 
hat Brown stole a covert glance in her 
direction. She was very good to look 
at, he decided, with her soft brown 
hair drawn smoothly back from her 
comely face, and her dark eyes that 
held just the hint of a sorrow lightly 
borne. 

Subsequently he negotiated for one 
meal a day at the Mountain House. He 
elected that this meal should be sup- 
per, because he would then have the 
moral support of Mr. Severance’s pres- 
ence. 

When he had tested it he found that 
Sunset yielded a superior article of 
peace. Save for Johnny, who passed 
his cabin twice a day, he was undis- 
turbed. Usually it was Johnny’s 
morning song that brought him awake, 











—Johnny on his way toward the gap- 
ing hole at the timber line with Mol- 
lie’s farewell kiss sweet upon his lips. 
Yet Mr. Brown did not succumb to 
the charms of Sunset without a strug- 
gle. He told Duffer each morning: 

“T guess we'll pull out of here to- 
morrow, old sport!” 

But the tomorrows became a respec- 
table division’ of time, and presently 
as a concession to some inherent love 
of accuracy Mr. Brown changed his 
formula. 

“I guess we'll be leaving here along 
about day after to-morrow!” 

But the days after to-morrow went 
to join the tomorrows, and Brown 
still lingered in Sunset. 

Into this Eden, like another serpent, 


came Mr. Bunny, his bair slicked low 
across his forehead and _ tastefully 
roached back over one ear. He 


breathed an air of profound sophis- 
tication. Johnny and he met at the 
bench by the kitchen door where Mr. 
Bunny was bestfiwing certain deft 
touches to his toilet. 

“Say, pardner, this million-dollar 
palace hotel seems to be mainly in the 
hands of the suffragettes, don’t it?” 
he remarked. 

Johnny surveyed him without fa- 
vor. 

“Huh!” he said, and scooped up a 
basin of water from the barrel. Mr. 
Bunny, not easily discouraged, wait- 
ed. 

“What’s your name, 
presently asked. 

“Severence,” said Johnny shortly. 

“Say, I knowed a fellow of that 
name in the Klondike,—I’m a liar if I 


pardner?” he 


didn’t. He was a cardplayer. We 
was awful intimate—” 
“Huh!” said Johnny again. He was 


not impressed with Mr. Bunny nor Mr. 
Bunny’s friend. 

Mollie appeared at the window, but 
catching sight of Mr. Bunny she van- 
ished into the inner regions of the 
Mountain House. 

“Mama! mama!—what was that?’ 
cried Mr. Bunny softly, in admiration. 

“Look here!” said Johnny, wheel- 
ing on him. “You cut that out!” 

“It’s the climate, pardner. These 
here high altitudes braces a man up 
most amazin’—” 

“The climate’s all right, but you can 
get just as rank here as anywhere 
else,’ warned Johnny. Mr. Bunny 
gave him a sidelong glance. Johnny 
completed his toilet in silence. 

“Going in to supper now, Mr. Sey- 
erance?” asked Mr. Bunny affably. 

Johnny nodded, led the way around 
the building, in through the office, and 
on into the dining-room where sat 
Miss Mollie, inoffensive Mr. Brown 
and Mollie at supper. He presented 
Mr. Bunny with no little formality. 

Mr. Bunny’s company manners im- 
mediately developed one _§ striking 
merit. They seemed to afford their 
fortunate possessor the greatest possi- 
ble satisfaction and confidence. Also 
when you tapped Mr. Bunny you 
tapper an unfailing spring. Moreover 
he had a _ generous and withal a 


thoughtful nature, had Mr. Bunny, 
especially was it thoughtful. 

“Miss Ferguson will try them 
pickles, Mr. Severance. Just chase 


the butter down this way, Mr. Brown, 
—Miss Mollie’s aimin’ her eye at it. 
Mr. Severance, “low me _ to shoot a 
slice of bread onto your plate oe 
This and much more of a similar 
character in the interval of agreeable 
and easy conversation, the burden of 
which Mr. Bunny lightly sustained. 
And while he talked, his small wicked 
eyes, close-set under their low brows 
and of an indeterminable color, slid 
around in a furtive circle. They took 
in everything, but they came back and 
back to Mollie. 

“Say-Denver, Albuquerque, Dawson, 
’Frisco,—I’ve seen ’em all; and say, 
I’ve seen a lot of life, too.—and me 
only 25. How many fellows do you 
reckon have been about as much as 
me? But I’m giving it to you straight 
when I say it’s good to hit a place like 
this where you feel at home, and 
where you can wash out of a tin ba- 
sin at the back door like you done at 
mother’s!” 

Johnny listened abashed to Mr. Bun- 
ny’s easy flow of words. It might 
have occurred to him that this fas- 
cinating stranger never spoke of any- 
body but himself; that his own moods, 
emotions, ambitions, thoughts so call- 


c 





ed, occupied him entirely and to the) 


exclusion of all else, for he moved in 
a world of men rock walled by his 
own towering egotism. It was wasted 
labor to try to change the drift of the 
conversation. Whatever was said in- 
stantly reminded Mr. Bunny of him- 
self. At the most, one merely opened 
up fresh and inviting fields for him to 
enter and claim his place in the fore- 
ground. 


(Continued Next Week.) 
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WAYS AND MEANS OF PROFITABLY 
ADVERTISING POULTRY. 














To get profit from advertising, the 
poultry raiser must eliminate the 
waste in his business. The trap nest 














A Substantial Poultry House. 


is the only thing that will do it. To 
be real progressive and stand pat up- 
on your record, you cannot progress 
upward without the trap nest. Why 
feed and care for 100 breeders when 
you can get the same results from 
50 producers? 

Your first sale was made probably 
to some one who believed you had 
better birds than he or she, birds that 
would improve his or her flock or 
help along with his advertising. The 
more people you convince of this, the 
more sales you make. How are you 
going to prove to them that your 
birds are superior? You do it by ad- 
vertising the fact, but the mere say- 
ing does not establish the fact. You 
must either get them to come to your 
yards and see or you must take them 
to the shows and win the ribbons. It 
is not necessary to win the blue. A 
fourth or fifth ribbon wiil convince 
some and go a long way with others. 

Some one has said that advertis- 
ing is the life of business, which is 
true, but we must not forget that 
there must be a body to sustain life. 

















That body is best represented by. {j 





goods we deliver; the better quali 





ty of your birds, the more life 


can get into your advertising and th 
more profitable advertising it wil] be 


Draws Like a Magnet. 


When we were boys at school we 


were taught of the magnets to which 
some objects were attracted and oth. 
ers were not. These magnets we 
called positive and negative. In your 
advertising, of whatever kind, yog 
should be very careful to use 
positive statements, the ones 
draw. 

Advertising is mostly a mental 
leading the mind along to the desireg 
result—the making of a sale. 
minds are very apt to fly off at a 
tangent; this we must try to prevent, 

At a certain poultry show I wag 
standing close to a breeder who wag 
showing his birds to a prospective 
customer. He would have made 4 
sale had he not just at the critica] 
moment turned to his prospect and 
asked him if he knew of a really re 
liable roup cure. Probably he is stil] 
wondering why he never made the 
sale. 

A good automobile salesman never 
tells you his car won’t run without 
gasoline or that you will have to get 
out and under occasionally. He leaveg 
you to find this out some day when 
you are about 15 miles from a town 
and four or five from a phone. He 
dwells only on the pleasure and bene- 
fit you will derive from owning a Car, 

Advertise Honestly. 

You may have gone into the poul- 
try business for your health, but you 
will not stay long before you are in 
it for the money that can be made fg 
the business. When it comes down to 
brass tacks, we are all after the 
money, but the breeder who adver- 
tises and sells simply to get the 
money is not doing profitable adver- 
tising. 

It takes pleased customers to make 
profitable advertisements. The breed- 
er that over-advertises his birds or 
eggs may seemingly be doing profit- 
able advertising; but, in the long run, 
he will lose. 

Ninety per cent of the fancy poul- 
try business is done through personal 
correspondence; therefore, I con- 
consider that the best letter writer 
is the one who usually makes the best 
and most sales. To make up a good 
sales-making letter it must comprise 


four points: Attention, interest, de 
sire, resolution. 
First, it must attract attention 


when opened. This can be done by 
purchasing good, well-printed s‘- 
tionery, such as can be procured now 
at any good printing house at & 
nominal cost. 

Second, the opening sentence must 
stir an interest in what is to follow. 
It is not necessary to say, “I 
ceived your letter of such and such 


a date.” The mere fact of your 
answering is evidence of that fact 
You would not say, if some ome 


should step up to you and ask yous 
question, “I hear your question 

in reply to the same I will say, ete.” 
No, you would go ahead and answe 
the question, 

Third, the body or main part o 
your letter must be a talk in regard 
to the inquiry that is convincing 
enough to create a desire upon thé 
part of your prospect to give up 
money for the birds. When you hav 
created this desire, if your custome 
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“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 
Writes a regular subscriber, who has read i for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEEK tees ef the 


Louis Globe-Democrat 


TwWe ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAB FOR ONLY $i, a 
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an American citizen, the price is a 
gecondary consideration and may. fol- 
jow as 2 conclusion, fer he will have 
qhat he wants if it takes the hide 

You can never tell which pros- 
will develop into the largest sale, 
$0 0 after them all. 
Use the Periodicals. 

A good Many breeders expect too 
much from the mediums in which 
they buy advertising space. These 
can only bring inquiries—the baits 
that start the cork bobbing. They 
ean only bring the inquiry to your 
post box, or to your yard gate, and 
then if you do not make the sale, 
don’t blame the papers. They have 
done their duty. 

While talking with a breeder a 
short while ago about the merits of 
a certain journal, he said, “I dont 
think it is any good. I had a two- 
jnch advertisement in it for three 
months and only had 17 replies and 
never made a sale.” J’ll tell you if 
apaper brings Methatmany inquiries 
in a three months ad., I will write 
pack and tell the editor that his rates 
are too low, no matter what the pres- 
ent one is. 

Don’t think this advertising matter 
is a “get-rich-quick” proposition and 
that it can be accomplished in a year 
or two. The longer you keep at it 
the cheaper and larger the returns. 
I mean by this that the customers 
who come back Help to lower the 
average cost; like the ball of snow, it 
gathers as it rolls on. 

I read of a woman who expected 
to get rich off of mining stock. She 
read of a bargain counter offer where 
they were selling mining stock at a 
penny a share and bought five cents 
worth, To make advertising profit- 
able we must have enough stock to 
justify it. I mean by this that we 
should carry our advertisements in 
proportion to what we have for sale. 

An old successful dairyman said, 
“Follow the path of the dairy cow 
and you will never miss the road to 
success.”" I haye one that to me 
sounds better: “If you follow the 
song of the cackling hen, you can 
sign your checks with a golden pen.” 
—Extracts from an address by Fred 
B. Campbell of Lee Summit, Mo., at 
the St. Louis Poultry Show. 





(LEAN EGGS FROM CLEAN NESTS. 





Poultry keepers may easily reduce 
the percentage of dirty or soiled eggs, 
and losses entailed to insignificant 
figures. First, an ample number of 
nests is of course necessary, but an 
ample number means no more than, 
and probably not as many as are 
usually directed by poultry writers. 
Laying houses are, as a rule, provided 
with a sufficient number, but where 
the keeper falls down is in failing to 
supply enough nesting material and 
floor litter. 

Obviously the nesting material 
Must be clean, or the eggs become 
soiled by contact, and it must be suf- 
ficient in quantity, or the eggs are 
often broken by dropping upon the 
hard floor of the nest. In houses 
Where the dropping boards are above 
the nests, and the custom is to sand 
the boards, small stones often drop 
into the nest and breakage results 
When newly layed eggs fall upon 
them. The condition of nests should 
be noticed daily, and the nesting ma- 
terial replenished when necessary. 

An ample and clean litter on the 
floor is also very essential when an 
4-1 clean product is sought. Par- 
ticularly is this true when the hens 
&re allowed out doors during wet 
Weather. The litter acts as a foot 


Mat for the hens on their way to the 
hests. 





Won't do to keep small hens and 
late hatched pullets for breeders if 
We desire to maintain size in the flock. 

© female influences size more than 
does the male. 

Spade up the poultry yard as soon 
88 the ground can be worked. The 
brooder must not be over-crowded 
ald requires close watching. The ac- 
he of the chickens are the best inr 

cations as to the temperature. 

is said our mistakes serve as mfle 
Pests to keep us on the right track 

Success, The trouble is some of 
Us do not profit from our mistakes. 

© stay in the rut and wonder why 
Our neighbors have better luck with 


70,000 PAID CIRCULATION, 


any circumstances. 





POULTRY. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 








Farmers’ Classified Department 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 70,000 paid in advanee subscribers every week. This means 
that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. 
a personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 
through the Classified Columns below. Count up the words in your advertisement, 
numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is ts 
reach these 70,000 buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents 
Cash must accompany all! orders. 


Figure the cost of sending each of these readers 


including initials and 


accepted—and no fakes under 





ADDRESS, 
Department, 718 Lucas Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
POULTRY. REAL ESTATE WANTED. 





_ PARTRIDGE ROCKS, eggs one-fifty set- 
ting. ©. A. Dewey, Shelbina, Mo. 





BLACK LANGSHAN EGGS, $1.00 per 15; 
nee per 100. Mrs. W. F. Head, Hooper, 
eobr. 





QUALITY SILVER WYANDOTTES. Eggs 
cheap. Guranteed. Earl Bunnell, Fostoria, 
Iowa. 








BUFF ROCKS, 14 a prize winner eggs, 1 
set, $3.60. A. R. Olmsted, R. 1, Lawrence, 
Kans, 


WHITE ROCKS, eggs for hatching, $1.00 
per 15, or $5.00 per 100. J. E. Aden, Ster- 
ling, Neb. 


BLACK LANGSHAN EGGS for hatching, 
$1.50 per 15. Mrs. Pauline A. Brockmiller, 
Carlinville, LiL 


SINGLE COMB Buff Leghorn eggs, 15, $1; 
2 settings, $1.50; 100, $4.50. Asa Brecken- 
ridge, Union, Mo. 


WHITE ROCK 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hallowell, Kas. 














COCKERELS, $1 and $2. 
Nora Lamaster, 





SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs, $3.00 
per 100. Great laying strain. Fern McEl- 
roy, Palmer, Ill. 





SINGLE COMB White Leghorn eggs, farm 
raised, $1.00 per 15; $4.00 per 100. Mrs. John 
E. Rudloff, Ashley, Mo. 


HANDSOME, SPLENDID LAYERS, egzgs, 








$2.50 and $3.0@ per 15. Catalogue. OC. E. 
Patterson, Cardington, Ohio. 
ANCONAS EXCLUSIVELY—Eggs from 


choice matings, $1.00 for 15; $6.00 for 100. 
J. M. Wilson, Jonesburg, Mo. 


“RINGBARD” 
choice cockerels, $3.50; 
“Ringbardale,” Junction City, 


MY UTILITY Barred Rocks are second to 





chicks live and grow; 15 
Runner ducklings, 
Kans. 





none. Eggs for hatching by setting or 
hundred. Mrs. Karl Kain, Baxter Springs, 
Kans. 





$721.00 PROFIT in nine months from 300 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns. Circular free. 
Eggs, 15—$1.00, 100—$5.00. Mrs. Geo. Rus- 
sell, Chilhowee, Mo. 


R. ©. BEDS, eggs for hatching, from 
range flock. Headed by males, scoring 91% 
te 93. Orders promptly filled. Mrs. John 8. 
Pinkerton, R.6, Aledo, Ill., 


TURKEY EGGS, Mammoth Bronze, Bour- 
bon Reds, Narragansett and White Holland, 
$3.50 per 12. Yours for an honest deal. 
Walter Bros., Powhatan Point, Ohio. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK and Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red, 15 eggs, 75¢, post- 
@ge, extra weight 3 Ibs. per set; 100, $4. 
Rock Cave Poultry Farm, Augusta, Mo. 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS for eggs for 
hatching from my pens of Silver Spangled 
Hambures; fancy, $3—$5 per 15; utility, 
$1.75, postpaid, in United States. 0. 
Parker, Wayne, Nebr. 


WHITE AND BROWN Leghorns, white 
Orpingtons, Reds, Anconas, 30 premiums at 
1914 state and Eastern Kansas shows. 15 
eges $1.00; 30, $1.50; 100, $3.50; Single 
Combs. Jack Vaughan, Garnett, Kansas. 


EGGS 25c EACH, Toulouse, Embden, 
white, also brown China geese, $1.00 per 11; 
Pekin, Rouen, Indian Runner and Mallard 
duck, $1.50 for 15; chickens, 30 varieties. 
R. Ss. Mahaney, Jr., Winterrowd, IIL 


FANCY Barred Rock eggs, $1.50 and $2.50 
for 15 E. B. Thompson Ringlet strain ex- 
elusively. Fifteen years’ experience breed- 
ing Barred Rocks. Prompt service. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. J. H. Hart, Thomas- 
ville, Ills. 

ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Rhode Island 


Reds. Big boned, dark, velvety red. Trap- 
nested and bred to lay. Sell cockerels cheap 





























from the finest strain and best blood lines. 
Eggs in season at a low price. Ava Poultry 
Yards, Ava, Mo. 


8s. C. R. I. RED eggs for sale—Hens direct 
from Parker mated to cockerels from best 
laying strain in United States. Eggs from 
Pen No. 1, $1.50; Pen No. 2, $1.00. Am 
breeding for eggs, as well as color. Mrs. 
Ben F. Gill, Jr., Allensville, Ky. 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Thompson 
Ringlet strain. Pen eggs, either cockerel or 
pullet mating, $2.00 for 15. Utilities, $5.00 
for 100, $3.00 for 60, $1.00 for 15. Or- 
ders booked im advance. Circulars free. 
Many satisfied customers im 37 states. A. F. 
Siefker, Defiance, Mo. 


EGGS! EGGS! From thoroughbred 
keys, geese Muscovey’s, Rouen, Pekin 
Runner ducks; pearl and white guineas; 

es; white buff and barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Houdans, Wyandottes, Hamburgs, 
Leghorns, Orpingtons, Cochins, Langshans, 
white and silver laced W. tes, Rhode 
Island Reds. Hen eggs, 15 for $1.00. Also, 
rabbits, hares and a pigeons. Write for 
free c ar. PD. L. Bruen, Platte Center 














tur- 
and 





tkens than we do. 





Neb. 


8S. C. BROWN LEGHORN eges, three dol- 
lars for one hundred. Mrs, F. P. Browning, 
Appleton City, Mo. 





SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn, eggs from 
high scoring fowls, $2.00 per 6@; $3.50 per 
100. /Rosa Simpson, Palmer, III. 


JUMBO PEKIN DUCKS—Eges $1.00 per 11; 
trap-nest Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, 
$1.00 per 15. Stock for sale. A. H. Wilt- 
shire, Baldwin, Lil. 








SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 





SWEET CLOVER, white and yellow. Mrs. 
J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 


ALFALFA SEED DIRECT. 
growers price on application. 
Buffalo Gap, S. D. 





Sample and 


J. L. Maxson, 





- PURE SUDAN GRASS SEED, 10 pounds, 
$2.50, prepaid, by grower on experimental 
farm. G. H. Branham, Siaton, Texas 


SPRING GROWN cabbage 
proof, standard varieties ready now, 
$1; 2,000, $1.50. Bowen & Son, Waldo, Fila. 





McGEE TOMATO —1,200 bushels per acre, 
Please send your address for the preof of 


ex. 

STOCK PEAS FOR SALE—Write for de- 
livered price; Whipoorwill, New Era or 
black and mixed peas. B. & S. W. McCul- 
lar, Booneville, Mississippi. 


FOR SALE—Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn, 
$2.00 bu. shelled, sacks Included, $2.50 ear. 








CASH FOR PROPERTY. Anything; any- 
where. Quick sales. Special terms to own 
ers Dept. L, Co-operative Salesman Oa, 
Lineoln, Nebr. 





—— 


FARMS AND LANDS. 
160 ACRES of good land for 6 dollars an 
acre. M. Riegel, Yellow Pine, Ala. 

















| falta, 


|} town, 


| county 


plants, frost | 
1,008, | 


this great fact. M. ©. McGee, San Marcos, | 


QUARTER SECTION, improved; four 
miles of town, twe thousand dollara. R. ©. 
Johnson, Altus, Okla. 


DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
Best land near best markets. Address, 
Beard of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 


CORPORATION INTERES? FREE to all 





State 





estern 
ey Townsite Corporation, Marshall- 
owa. 





MONTANA LA? rs 
Snghichenentn NDS—For homesteads re- 


who list lands for sale with us Wi 


_- A a lands in the new 
“ ps, either irrigated or 
bench lands Deal direct with owners. Box 
No. 3, Wagner, Mont. 


PRODUCTIVE LANDS—c 
rop payment or 
easy terms; along the Northern Pacific 





Ry. 
Minnesota, Nerth Dakota Monta : 
: » a ma, Idaho 
Washington and Oregon. Free literature. 


Say what state interests you. L. J. B r, 
#4 Northern Pac. Ry., St. Paul, io 





<—e 


DOGS. 


PEDIGREED FEMALE 
each. 8. C. Gardner, Mc 








COLLIES, $3.00 
Lean, TL 








300 CABBAGE PLANTS by parcel post, 





75c; sweet potato, strawberry, tomato, pep- 

per, egg plants. Write for prices. Dixie 

Plant Co., Hawkinsville, Ga. 
WATERMELONS—Halbert Honey and 


Rubber Rind, unwashed; guaranteed pure; 
$1 pound; washed, unguarauteed, Tic. Hal- 
bert, Originator, Coleman, Texas. 


DOUBLE DAHLIAS, 50c, black, white, 
scarlet, tipped white, purple tipped white, 
pink yellow center, yellow mareon center, 
5 collections for $2.00. 
Iowa. 


SUDAN GRASS, all about it from an 
Iowa farmer in Texas and ten pounds pur- 
est seed grown, $3.75 prepaid. 








view, Texas. 


BOW CREEK FARM SEEDS, since 1872 
special on Sudan grass, feterita, 
corn, kafir, cane; officially inspected; best 
grades. Can save you cash. Free samples. 
Deshon, Logan, Kas., Rt. 4. 


CABBAGE PLANTS, ready now, 
and Charleston Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, 
and Early Summer, delivered im good con- 
dition anywhere in the Middlewest, for $1.50 
per 1,000. T. K. Godbey, Waldo, Fila. 


MAKE A FORTUNE by setting the 8t 
Regis red raspberry, bears all summer; 25 
plants, prepaid for $1; $3.50 per 100. Pro- 
gressive and Sttperb fall bearimg straw- 
berries, $2.75 per 100. The Grangers Nur- 
series, Seabrook, N. H. 


PLANT KUDZU now for permanent pas- 
ture. 
tein. All stocks relish om green or dry. 
Easy to raise and wonderful grower, two or 
more cuttings a season. Write for pamph- 
let and special priced George T. 
Otani, Semmes, Ala. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. Weather conditions 
have been ideal, and I am justified tn saying 
you can’t purchase any better; 50 mjllions 
ready from Nevember ist to May Ist. Price: 
600, 75 cents, $1.00 per 1,000, 5,000 and over 
$5 cents per 1,000. Prompt shipment and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Alfred Jouannet, 
Mt. Pleasant, 8. C. 














today. 








LIVE STOCK. 





HOGS! /HOGS! Poland-Chinas, English 
Berkshires, big ones; priced to sell. See or 
write, S. Y. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Thoroughbred registered Hol- 
stein bull, DeKol stock tabulated record, 7 
years old, weight 1,600 Ibs. For particulars 
address, Geo. T. Todd, St. Clair, Mo. Box 117. 


POLAND-CHINA FIGS from Missouri's 
best strains, the big kind. Buy at weaning 
time and save expressage. We shall wean 
ours about April 15. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Hill Top Stock Farm, Archie, Mo. 














PONIES. 


REGISTERED SHETLAND PONIES for 
gale. Write your wants to N. E. Stucker, 
Ottawa, Kan. 














BEES AND HONEY. 





Jersey | 


A perennial legume, 19 per cent pro- | 


| 
| 


Rosa Reed, — 


Reference, | 
Citizens National Bank. C. EB. White, clain- | 


alfalfa, | Ey 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 





}matter how poor, can acquire riches 
| vesting 


PEDIGREED 
Satisfaction guaranteed; 10 days trial. T. R.| ane pups. R. 9 er ee eee grown 
Halliday, Franklin, Ind. Mike Abts, Bellwood, Neb. + $5.50 each. 
a 


AGENTS WANTED. 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept 
. a - 
made suit just for showing it to your triende? 
je a write Banner Tuiloring Co., Dept. 18 
nicage, and get beautiful sam ‘ 
and a wonderful offer. So 














HELP WANTED. 
MEN AND WOMEN 
$65.00 to $150 month. 





OVER 18—Wanted, 
U. S&S. Government life 


jebs. Common education. Write immedi- 
ately for list of positions open to you. 
yrespap Institute, Dep't S167, Rochester, 
NN. - 











TOBACCO. 
FINE chewing and smoking tobaceo, four 


years old. Send stamps fer free sam 
Parks Tobacco Co., Adams, Kam amd _ 


a | 











PATENTS SECURED 
sketch for free search Latest 
and most complete patent book ever - 
7 .¥ free distribution. George P. Pts 
mel, 2 Barrister Buildin 
Da & Washington, 


or fee returned. Sen 
and report. - 





——— 


——-— << 


 ‘BUSENESS OPPORTUNTrY. 





BARGAINS! BARGAINS! Send for free 
magazine, 1,200 bargains. Farm lands, buai- 


ness chances, any kind, anywhere. Our 
services free to buyers Western Sales 
Agency. Minneapolis, Minn. 





FREE FOR SEX MONTHS—My 5 
fer to introduce my magazine “Investiag for 
Profit.” It is worth $10 a copy to anyone 
who has been getting poorer while the rich 
richer. It demonstrates the real > 
power of money, and shows how anyone, no 


for Profit is the only progressive 
financial journal published. It .hows hew 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write mow and f’li 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-38 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
BOYS AND GIRLS, make money. I pay 
cash, write for particulars. Address, G. 


Koons, Sycamore, Ohio. 


FREE, FAR WEST, ironing beard and 
step ladder. Booklet tells how. Send ad- 
dress to, Far West Sales Co., Albany, Oregon. 


PARCEL POST, extra fancy Rie Coffee, 
guaranteed, 4 Ibs. for $1.00. Bill or money 
order. Delivered free. Mendenhall Bros, 
Denver, Ohio. 


“DOWN AMONG the Whispering Pines,” 
song, and 3 cakes Braziliam face soap erad 
icates pimples and black heads, all for 25 
— Clifford Oldson, Pub., Bartlesville, 

kla. 














PURE VERMONT MAPLE SUGAR, in 6 
and 16 Ibs pails, 12¢ per i. Syrup, $1.90 
per gal. Direct frem preducer to consumer. 
Shipped promptly en receipt of price. G. L. 
Hoyt, Lyndonville, Vt 








BEST gt new clover honey, 30-Ib. 
can, $3.46, two or more cans, $3.30 each. 
Sample 10c. Price list free. M. V. Facey, 





Preston, Minn. 


PERFUME. 
Japanese sneeze perfume makes them all 
sneeze. Absolutely harmless. Sweet, fra- 
grant odor, 10c, with catalogue. Dicksey 
Company. Kilbourn & Glady’s, Chicago. 








































































































WORLD, ST. 


it H | 
We ii 


Machine Bargain 

















No Money 


Against Defects in Advance 


Solid Oak Dining Table 


No, MH124. Bogant Dining Table construet- 
ed of solid ook, Colonial style, with large 10-in. 4 





effect. Every detail shows 
most careful workman- 
ship. Compare it with 
the best any local 
dealer can show you at 


eference Asked 


double the price even i i. 
y ssing que ns no red ape everything onfidentia 


though you | . 


4 a se 3 ee shave g 
$9 9g C 3 y 3 . y wa m pe 
eeeeserere ° y p p p 
R e 3 viOS e a2 2 y mn eve 
. 





3 Advance 
2-Inch Post Steel Bed Outfit 


No. MH1i23. Bed Outfit consistin 
of elegant 2 in. continuous post steel bed wit 
4 inch fillers in artistic design, 68 in. high; link 

frame bed spring, and cotton anes 
fibre 




















HARTMAN’S 
Legal Guarantee 




















HAM 
TA 


Ya 


sess 
\ 17) \\ IZ 


a Kh 
qual! 








LOUIS, MO., APRIL 1, 1915. 
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XY 


pain 
Orde: 





EWOY 





ize 9x12 td 
force $14.75 
Size 11 ft, Sin. by 


bit ....$19.75 pee 


No Money 
in 


Advance 


realize how 
A bargain at the price. 


Dinner Set Barga 


ner Set in 61 or 100 pieces. 








No Money 
In Advance 


in Ne; MH226. Cols 
mol 
nis is a remarkable 
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